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A BOUT WITH THE BLUE-FISH. 


By Bd. W. 


a LL along our coast, 
a from Brazil to fog- 

} gy Fundy, prowls 
o7\\ a horde of sea-mur- 
g<'y/ derers, who play a most 
wonderful part in the com- 
pleting of that curious 
chain of destruction, of 
which each form of life 
appears to constitute a 
di, link, 

The assassins in question are the 
blue-fish, and it would be difficult to 
find their equals in destructiveness, 
Tireless, remorseless, insatiable, their 
long trail is never lacking in fresh sign 
of their deadly work. 

As the swarms of locusts shave the 
green from the face of the earth, so do 
the large schools of these powerful car- 
nivorous fish devour, or wantonly man- 
gle, every assailable creature of their 
kind which may be so unfortunate as to 
cross their path. They seem to revel in 
slaughter, eagerly killing what they do 
not pause to devour, as though their 
snapping jaws knew not how to rest. 
Their favorite prey is the menhaden, 
mullet, squid, and a certain marine 
worm ; but no fish of less size than a 
blue-fish is safe from its attack. 

The young of this piratical band early 
develop the family trait, and your “lit- 
tle boy blue” will promptly take a fall 
out of the first little boy white, or bronze, 
or any other color that happens to drift 
within the range of his small cussed- 
ness. A bunch of harmless fry may 
be enjoying a sociable investigation of 
some pleasant little channel, but if a 
young blue-fish happens upon the scene, 
the investigation, and more or less of 
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the investigators, will be cut very short. 
The blue baby is swift and fearless, and 
the only chance for the others lies in an 
instantaneous dash to shelter. To be 
snapped in half would be the least one 
of them could expect, not necessarily to 
satisfy the young thug’s hunger, but 
more probably to amuse him, and to 
develop that terrible chopping power 
which he will later exploit in open sea. 

The blue-fish (7omatomus saltatrix) 
is known by several names, and is wide- 
ly distributed. Among his common 
names are ‘“ Horse- mackerel,” ‘ Blue 
Snapper,” and “ Skip-jack.” The young 
are termed “Snappers.” The adult 
fish may sometimes attain a weight of 
twenty pounds, which would appear to 
be about the limit for waters here- 
abouts. Specimens weighing between 
ten and fifteen pounds are common late 
in the season, and these “ tide-runners ” 
are as game and as bad as that weight 
of fish can possibly be. Owing, perhaps, 
to their liberal diet, they grow very 
rapidly. The rough and ready esti- 
mate of the blue-fish’s weight is about 
the same as for trout—that is, a fish 
fourteen inches long will weigh about 
one pound. 

The range of the blue-fish appears to 
depend upon the temperature of the 
water as well as the movements of the 
great schools of fish upon which it 
preys. Those who should know state 
that it is found in the Mediterranean, 
near Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and at several other remote points. 
Its northward limit is about the south- 
ern boundary of Nova Scotia. In the 
days when I had more to do with the 
Canadian coast, there was no talk among 
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the sea-dogs of blue-fishing at any of 
the points I visited, and it is quite safe 
to infer that, had the fish frequented 
those waters, they would never have 
escaped identification where so many 
are keen anglers and otherwise inter- 
ested in the sea and its products. 

The attack of the blue-fish upon a 
shoal of terrified victims would be a 
fierce, yet fascinating drama, if one 
could follow it throughout its details. 
Out where the white-caps merrily dance, 
or where the lagging craft dip and rise 
with the long, slow swells, sportsmen 
and sailormen now and then see phases 
of it. 

The veering ripple that stirs the sur- 
face, though no breeze blows, marks the 
course of a thousand moss-bunkers. The 
ripple quickens and broadens as the 
torrent of timid life rouses to frenzied 
action; silvery bodies flash and leap 
upon and above the surface, as the erst- 
while traveling school rushes and scat- 
ters in a paroxysm of fright. The de- 
stroyers are atwork. Swift, blue shapes, 
of which occasional glimpses may be 
obtained, go lancing through the flee- 
ing host, and every attack means death 
to scores. Upon the surface float 
miserable heads and half-bodies, sev- 
ered by living shears which clip a life 
as easily as a tailor snicks a bit of cloth. 
In brief time the once orderly school is 
destroyed, with the exception of perhaps 
a few lucky stragglers which may 
have dodged away unnoticed during 
the short-lived commotion. Three 
hundred sturdy blue-fish make short 
work of a thousand such weaklings. 
Then the murderous band steals on to 
accomplish another massacre, its in- 
satiable appetite ever keen, while scorn- 
ing the floating fragments of the feast. 

This persistency in attack, and the 
destructive methods of the blue-fish, of 
course, serve a useful purpose, which 
we may not understand. Nature never 
actually wastes anything, and, while 
many of her creatures who only stand 
and wait may serve, the most active and 
aggressive also have their missions to 
perform. If nature could speak in our 
tongue, and explain the grand purpose 
of it all, some of our teachers might 
feel very small indeed. 

Ask the wheeling tern and other sea- 
fowl what ¢hey think of the blue bravo’s 
relentless warfare upon his kind; ask 
the humbler, slower forms of sea-life,— 
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the forever-busy scavengers of the vast 
sea-basin, and what would be their re- 
ply? No doubt but it would be some- 
thing meaning : “ Bully forthe blue-fish, 
long life and more power to him ; may 
he take smaller bites and more of them, 
for he only asks for one fair grab at 
anything, and so would leave the more 
for us.” 

The sea-fowl know him well; their 
sharp eyes detect the first sign of his 
attack. Their shrill voices spread the 
good news and bent wings do their 
best to bear their owners first to the 
scene of carnage, for the fragments 
scorned by the lithe marauder are choic- 
est fare for winged mendicants. 

The voraciousness, strength and swift- 
ness of the blue-fish, to say nothing of 
his undeniably fine flavor, peculiarly fit 
him for the purpose of the angler. 
Fishing, and especially sea- fishing, 
would be at best a humdrum form of 
sport if the quarry lacked the fighting 
qualities, No fault can be found in this 
direction with the blue-fish. If the 
deep contains his superior, weight for 
weight, in all those attributes which 
tend to warm the heart of a fisherman, 
that superior must indeed be a marvel 
worthy of universal recognition. Where- 
in is he lacking? He takes the lure 
with a vim and dash unexcelled; he 
fights with speed, power and unflinching 
gameness ; he is full of the tactics, en- 
durance, and savageness of a trained 
gladiator, and, when conquered and put 
to the final test, he is the peer of many 
of our highly esteemed food-fish. If 
such a fish cannot satisfy the fisherman, 
the latter is not apt to find any pleasure 
in the use of tackle. 

The methods employed in taking the 
blue-fish include trolling, or squidding 
with very long lines from a sail-boat ; 
fishing from the beach with a stout 
hand-line, and using the rod from a 
boat or some convenient pier. The 
first method is by far the most popular, 
yet the others, too, claim their earnest 
devotees. 

No matter which method may be 
adopted, the tackle used must be of the 
best quality, and equipped to meet at 
least one peculiarity of the fish. The 
same jaw-power and keen teeth which 
can cut through a fish as easily as a 
knife pares cheese, can also cut through 
gut or silk, linen, hemp or other cord. 
Hence hooks are attached to wire, or to 
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the stoutest of gimp. Even with such 
tackle the line is sometimes cut, either 
by the hooked fish happening to get a 
snap at it, or by reason of the bait being 
forced above the wire and attracting 
a second fish. The hooks used are large 
and correspondingly strong. The stand- 
ard squid, as sold by the trade, is very 
efficient both for trolling and heaving 
and hauling from the beach. Other 
favorite lures with trollers are an eel 
skin and bits of rag. The truth is that 
the fish will strike almost anything 
of suitable size, if the object be kept 
briskly moving. For work with the 
rod, lobster-tail, shedder-crab, chopped 
mossbunker or other bait-fish are good. 

The heave-and-haul method of fish- 
ing from the beach is admirably named. 
It also affords capital sport. To a nov- 
ice it may appear to be the most simple 
of tasks, while in reality it is, like many 
other feats, not quite so easy as it looks. 
Briefly, it is an exaggerated form of the 
old long handline method so popular 
among the boys about our larger inland 
waters. The heavy squid plays the 
part of the nut or lead sinker we used 
to affix to the end of the handline, and 
the principle of casting is identical with 
the boys’ method. 

The lines used are very long and 
strong, for the fish feed outside the surf, 
and the squid must be thrown well 
across the line of their patrol. Whena 
prize has been hooked, it must be hauled 
ashore by main strength, the fisherman 
usually, upon feeling a strike, turning 
his back to his captive, putting the line 
over his shoulder, and scampering up 
the beach as fast as his legs can carry 
him. This is hauling with a vengeance! 

In manipulating this tackle, three 
points must be carefully attended to. 
The squid must go far enough— one 
hundred yards would not be too far for 
an expert—the line must pay out freely 
and smoothly, and the hand-over-hand 
recovery must start as soon as the squid 
has touched the water, and be main- 
tained at an even and sufficiently rapid 
rate until a strike, or the passage of the 
squid inside the limit of good water, has 
determined the value of that particular 
cast. The home end of the line may be 
made fast to the squidder’s body, or 
other convenient hoid, and the slack 
neatly coiled upon the sand, but your 
expert scorns such tactics. Men of the 
sea are too thoroughly accustomed to 


coiling and heaving to tolerate such a 
lubber’s make-shift. Therefore, they 
hold the spare coils in the left hand and 
let her run, and, incidentally, they do 
not get an odd finger in a bight of the 
tackle, or allow the whole business to go 
in a confused mass, which the novice is 
more than likely to do. 

For the heave, the right hand holds 
the line at the point which best suits 
the heaver’s reach and skill, the squid 
is caused to swing around the head 
slowly until it is well going, then faster 
and faster, until it fairly whistles with 
speed ; then, at precisely the right in- 
stant, the final heave is given. Away 
goes the squid ; if from a skillful hand, 
it hisses seaward straight as an arrow 
beyond the heaving line of breakers, its 
trail of flying cord running out as 
though fast toa shell. It is a fascinat- 
ing thing to watch this masterly heav- 
ing, but the novice who undertakes to 
show off at it diggeth a pitfall for his 
own feet. He can swing the squid 
around all right, but, when the time for 
putting on the heave and letting go 
arrives, some weird effects are liable to 
follow. The squid may be banged into 
the sand, or sent in any direction but 
the proper one, while the line may foul 
in several exasperating ways. 

To be candid, I think a good squidder 
has every excuse for being proud of his 
accomplishment, for it calls for quite as 
much art and a deal more muscle than 
is required for the proper casting of the 
fly. It is precious rough on the hands, 
too, for not only is a good blue-fish a 
rasping beggar in the fight, but a lot of 
sand will stick to the line, and sand is 
not good for soft skin. Stout gloves 
should be worn if the squidder can tol- 
erate them, but many prefer to work 
bare-handed until a sufficient amount of 
skin has been sacrificed. It may hap- 
pen—indeed it frequently does happen— 
that a huge, old striped-bass takes the 
squid. Then will be illustrated the finer 
points of heaving and hauling, and, 
should the prize be landed, the squid- 
der’s hands will agree that the right 
knows what the left has been at. 

Fishing for blues with the rod de- 
mands no skill until the actual struggle 
has begun—then it is worthy of your 
expert with big trout and black bass. 
At many points along the coast pier-like 
structures have been erected for the 
benefit of still-fishers, and while the 








blue-fish taken run much smaller than 
those which fall victims to the squid, 
they are such fighters that they thor- 
oughly test one’s tackle. Here, again, 
the smaller striped-bass are apt to take 
a hand in the game, but these only add 
to the fun. Not infrequently something 
altogether too heavy for the tackle will 
lay hold, as will be attested by a chap 
who last August borrowed my pet out- 
fit and returned it minus line. 

“Where’s the line?” I asked, for it 
was an extra good one. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” he replied, “ but 
I guess it’s somewhere off Sandy Hook 
by now; it was heading that way last I 
saw of it. Some kind of a submarine 
torpedo got hold of it, and I thought I 
was lucky enough to save the rod.” 
And he didn’t put up a new line either! 

Trolling for blue-fish from the stern 
of a fast, handy cat-boat is, however, the 
most popular form of the sport. Itisa 
simple and sure method, providing any 
fish are about, and for this reason thou- 
sands of people, male and female, turn 
to it to add to the excitement of a sum- 
mer holiday. Strong lines of moderate 
length are used, which, as a rule, to- 
gether with other necessaries, are sup- 
plied by the captain of the boat. Here, 
again, gloves are very useful, for the 
strength of the fish, added to the speed 
of the boat, causes the line to be severe 
upon unprotected hands. 

Still, trolling is a jolly way of spend- 
ing a day, although it has some draw- 
backs. If the cat is sailed well out to 
the ranges of big fish, it may happen 
that the breeze will die to an exasperat- 
ing nothingness, which not only spoils 
sport, but renders one liable to a weari- 
some delay in getting home. But this 
to the landlubber is a mere trifle com- 
pared to a lively sea. It is all very fine 
to start out with spirits at top notch and 
a general air of “Hurrah, boys!” 
Wait till you vow before you exult too 
freely. Perhaps you will—but, then, if 
you’ve ever been there you know how 
it is yourself—how the seas seemed to 
take a positive joy in bouncing that cat- 
boat exactly the way you didn’t like; 
how pipe, cigar and flask lost their 
charms; how the smell of chopped 
mossbunker permeated everything ; 
how you fought with your fate, longed 
for good old land and wished that the 
whole race of blue-fish was mashed into a 
gigantic, pulpy monument of revenge. 
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I recall one particular day which was 
marked by both good and bad features 
of trolling. During an evening’s dis- 
cussion old Cap H—— had spun 
many a yarn about the blues, and had 
wound up with the declaration that no 
known form of fishing could compare 
with trolling. 

More to keep the old boy warmed up 
to his interesting yarns than for any 
other reason, I had ventured to suggest 
that ouananiche, trout and black bass 
were no small potatoes in the matter of 
taxing one’s tackle and resources, This 
was, as intended, oil to the flame. 

“Wha-t?” shouted Cap, “them there 
lubberin’ suckers as good as blues? 
Not on yer life! Whar ye bin raised 
ennyhow? Yew chin like a feller’d bin 
used tew beach-combin’ roun’ them 
there puddlin’ lakes—thar’s nary salt in 
yew!” 

Not being quite sure that the lack of 
salt was not another way of saying 
“too fresh,” I gave the old mossbunker 
another dig, just to get even. Finally, 
Cap declared that I “didn’t know 
nuthin’ ’tall about it,” and wound up 
with an invitation to go with him next 
day in his cat, to which he significantly 
added, “ I’ll larn ye!” 

Neater and handier craft than Cap’s 
boat, the Maggze 7., never poked her 
nose into a whitecap; and when I 
stepped aboard Cap’s face wore a min- 
gled expression, part pride of ownership 
and part quizzical scrutiny of the lub- 
ber. I had several ideas; one was that 
a small basket of supplies would not 
necessarily cause a mutiny. It did not, 
for Cap appeared to wind its principal 
burden. I also had a steel rod, with which 
I proposed to make certain experiments. 
Cap snickered audibly at the rod, but as 
I wore old clothes and had a pair of stout 
oil-tan gloves along, his criticisms were 
not too pronounced. 

Soon everything was shipshape, and 
the Maggie 7. went galloping out ina 
style which more than justified her 
owner’s claim that she was the best of 
her size afloat. It was truly a glorious 
spin—just enough of breeze and sea to 
make things interestingly lively—and 
for an hour or more I lounged about, 
smoking and listening to Cap’s yarns. 

All this time Cap had kept an eye 
upon the waters all about, for he was 
too true a fisherman to lose sight of 
any chance for sport. Presently he 
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remarked, “ Thar’s fish dead ahead,” and 
I turned to see a dozen or more grace- 
ful terns wheeling and dodging about 
close to the surface. Immediately be- 
low those eager birds a school of blue- 
fish was chopping up easy victims. 

Cap uncovered a tub of evil-smell- 
ing fragments of menhaden, the oily 
odor of which might well knock a man 
out, and gave his instructions as fol- 
lows: “Take that there pearl squid, 
stick a bit of chum on it and let her 
run—we’ll be into ’em in a minute.” 

I watched the squid flying astern till 
enough line had run out, then checked 
the cord with gloved hand and awaited 
developments. Nearly sixty yards of 
line remained in the coil, and I did not 
care if a whale took the squid. 

At first I thought a whale sad taken 
it. The yank was so savage, and the 
strain so sudden that the line almost got 
free. As quickly as possible I clapped 
on the pressure, while Cap brought our 
craft up into the wind. Then I learned 
just what a lively blue-fish can do. This 
fellow seemed to weigh at least twenty 
pounds, and in spite of my best en- 
deavors, he took out line by main force. 
Had it not been for the gloves my 
hands had surely suffered. The struggle, 
while quite exciting enough, did not 
last many minutes. A steady strain 
soon brought the fish to close quarters, 
and presently he was safely boated. To 
my intense surprise he did not, at a fair 
guess, weigh more than six or seven 
pounds. Still more to my surprise, he 
appeared to make an attempt to bite 
while being freed from the squid. This 
suggested possibilities for careless fin- 
gers. We took four more fish, then 
decided to move inshore, that I might 
test, or as Cap said, “bust” the steel 
rod. 

In due time Cap had worked the Mag- 
gte T. to a point above a shoal where 
two strong currents almost opposed each 
other. As he prepared to drop his mud- 
hook he exclaimed—“ This here’s the 
place for ’em, if yew wants chummin’. 
Get that tin thing ready and I guess 
it’ll last till one takes a-holt ennyhow.” 

He tossed overboard a few dipperfuls 
of the rank-odored mess in the tub, and 
the air reeked with oil. The. stuff 


floated and scattered, forming a notice- 
able “slick” over yards of restless water. 

“Smells bootiful, doan’t it?” asked 
Cap, then went on, “ Yew mayn’t ’bleeve 
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it, but it’s a fact, when a big lot of blues 
is cuttin’ up live grub outside there, yew 
can smell ’em way to lee’ard. ’Taint 
quite so rank, of course.” 

After waiting for some time Cap 
chucked over some more of his choice 
lure, remarking, “Don’t yew worry ; 
there’s fish round here all right, and just 
as soon as they gets a sniff of this they’ll 
be on deck.” 

The words had barely passed his lips 
before there came a violent wrench at 
the tackle. The steel rod formed a 
semi-circle and Cap grinned as he said, 
“Bust her soon’s yew like, an’ we'll go 
on home.” 

But I did not “bust her.” The rod, 
one of the old-fashioned ones, had its 
faults, yet it was extremely tough—quite 
good enough for the comparatively small 
blue it was now pitted against. The fish 
fought faster than trout or bass, and 
would, no doubt, have made a long 
struggle, had not the line chanced to 
pass within Cap’s reach. His brown 
paw shot out, seized the line, and in a 
moment the fish was boated. ‘“That’s 
the way to fix ’em,” he remarked, as he 
freed the hook, and he seemed to be ai- 
most hurt when I asked him to leave 
the next one alone until I should give 
the word. 

That word was never given. A mo- 
ment later I had hooked what felt like 
a mate of the fish just boated. There 
was a spasm of rapid play—then—whiz- 
iz-zip ! 

“ Whatever the ?” Thad notime 
to finish the question. The line was 
pointed straight out to sea, taut as a 
fiddle-string and fairly smoking through 
the steel tube. I lowered the rod till it 
and the cord were in a line, then gripped 
the whizzing reel. There was a snap, 
and then fifty yards of line curved idly 
upon the waves while Cap shouted with 
glee. I reeled in the slack to find about 
ten yards missing. The whole thing 
had happened so suddenly that I was 
fairly dazed. Needless to say the rod 
was not again called upon. 

The only explanation Cap could give 
was that a big blue-fish or a striped-bass 
had taken the hook. I have an idea that 
what I first hooked was a small blue-fish, 
which a moment later was seized by 
some huge specimen of sea-flier—what, 
I cannot say. To usea sporting phrase, 
while I’ve certainly got a partial line on 
him I have never seen his true form. 











PLAIN JOHN MILLER. 


By Charles Pierce Burton. 
I, 


New York, July 15th. 
“ DEAR OLD FELLow: 


“Congratulate me; I have 
an idea. You know, of 
course, that Robert Drum- 

mond has returned from 
{ Europe. He and I have 
j been burning the midnight 
oil for a week past recall- 
ing the good times we three 
used to have in the wild 
and woolly West. The 
question naturally arose, 
why can’t we get together 
again and let our three 
hearts beat as one for a 
few weeks? Now for the 
idea. We have decided to 
campout! We want to start 
early in August. Just what 
part of the country we will 
favor with our pres- 
ence is still open to 
debate. Robert votes 

for Berkshire Hills. 
as “There will be no 
camp drudgery, so you 
have nothing to object 
to. I know a respect- 
able colored man with 
aregular Webster head 
(on the outside, of 


ns F ? i ‘ 4 ‘ 
e a is. a? f rs %, at ws i 
SO. = Ton ga course). He will go 
tet . 2 with us as cook and 


general utility man. 
He comes nearest to 
getting up a first-class 
meal on nothing at all 
of anyone I ever saw. And you must admit that is an important qualification 
in a camp cook. 
“Now, don’t disappoint us, old man. Your friend, 
“CHARLES BAXTER.” 


Disappoint him? He knew I would not. I would camp with Charles Baxter 
in the Desert of Sahara, then why refuse picturesque Berkshire. His was one 
of those warm, impulsive natures that attract both men and women, especially 
men. Endowed by his Maker with a mind capable of expansion into greatness 
under proper conditions, his entire life from boyhood had been a sacrifice which 
enriched his heart, but dwarfed his career. The death of his father, a rare 
man, but with no property, threw the responsibilities of the family on his young 
shoulders, and he patiently laid aside his hopes of a college training and a 
brilliant future and took up the family burden. Tall and broad-shouldered, he 
seemed to be well fitted for buffeting the world, but somehow he had not the 
strength which his physique indicated, and an annual outing in the mountains 
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was not only a delightful variation in 
his routine, but much of a necessity. 
Robert, too, was a fine fellow, stalwart 
like his friend, but more robust. His 
large, dreamy eyes indicated the poetry 
of his nature ; his rugged features and 
firm mouth, somewhat severe except 
when the frequent smiles fairly illu- 
mined his countenance, revealed the 
strong character of the man. Robert, 
when last I met him, had two pro- 
nounced characteristics which to me 
seemed inconsistent—a deep love for 
nature and a somewhat cynical dis- 
regard for women. 

As for myself, I was nobody in par- 
ticular. Designed by nature to cut 
coupons for a livelihood, hard fate had 
thrust me into a newspaper office and 
the life of a scribbler. John is my 
name, plain John Miller. 

No one who has not been through the 
treadmill of newspaper life can really 
appreciate the sense of exhilaration with 
which I shook off the office dust, and 
took a train for New York one bright 
afternoon in August. 

And what a feeling of intense relief 
when we rolled into the depot and I 
heard a wild “ hurrah, there he is,” from 
Baxter. The pressure of his hand told 
the pleasure it gave him to see his old 
friend again. Robert was less demon- 
strative, but the fine light in his eyes 
and heightened color in his cheeks 
assured me of my welcome. 

When we reached Baxter’s rooms we 
found Wash, the cook, who could get 
up such incomparable dinners with so 
little to work with, waiting for us. He 
certainly had, as my friend wrote, a 
“Webster head,” and was fond of exhib- 
iting it. He would pose for several 
minutes at a time, at the request of the 
irrepressible Baxter, while we examined 
his cranium, and discussed its merits. 

“Wash, what have you got in that 
head any way?” one of us asked. 

“T ’specs mostly watah, sah,” he re- 
plied, with a sly twinkle in his eye. 

He was an older man than I ex- 
pected to see. It seems that Baxter’s 
father had found him down in Alabama, 
after the war. 





II. 


We pitched our tent half-way up a 
mountain side in the midst of a wild bit 
of scenery. Far below, in a narrow 
valley scooped out by some giant hand, 


a small river worked its way along 
among the stones which nearly choked 
its passage. Mountains everywhere, 
mountains of verdure. Close by the 
tent a tiny mountain brook—the glory 
of New England—gurgled down the 
hillside. A half-mile below it dropped 
fifty feet over steep rocks into a pict- 
uresque cafion, where it was joined by 
a sister stream, tumbling over the same 
ledge, forming a double waterfall, as 
rare as it was beautiful. 

We purposely camped above the falls 
to avoid the excursionists which such a 
lovely spot would be sure to attract. 
Save for an occasional farm-house on 
the mountain side, whose lights were 
cheerful to look at after dark, we were 
alone and apparently monarchs of all we 
surveyed. Each day we drank in the 
soft odors of the pine trees and put on 
health and strength in climbing and 
exploring the neighboring mountains. 
Each night we gathered around the 
camp fire, joked, or sang songs, and 
were finally lulled to sleep by the sweet 
music of dancing water. 

Occasionally it was hot, insufferably 
hot, and at such times it was Wash’s 
chief delight to bring out an aged ther- 
mometer, hang it in the hottest spot he 
could find and gloat over the acrobatic 
feats of the mercury. 

“’Specs she'll go to a hundred in the 
shade to-day fo’ shuah, Massa Charles,” 
he would say witha grin, and cheerfully 
dodge the missiles which the exasper- 
ated trio would shower upon him. 

But he was a faithful cook. He will- 
ingly climbed to and from the nearest 
village with necessary supplies, and his 
one failing was readily forgiven, the 
more so, perhaps, as the weather was 
usually comfortable. 

One day we left the negro with the 
camp and took a long climb to the top 
of the mountain for a look at the beauti- 
ful valley on the other side. Pittsfield, 
Cheshire, Adams, Renfrew, North 
Adams, Williamstown, and a half-dozen 
more busy little villages were spread 
out at our feet. Opposite, beautiful 
Greylock, the highest peak in the State, 
lifted his stately head above the rest of 
the range. 

Baxter said that when he was a boy 
he lived at the foot of a big hill and 
often amused himself rolling down 
stones, to the great detriment of walls 
and fences below. He admitted that it 
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was not exactly right, and did not tend 
to make him popular in the neighbor- 
hood, but he proposed to live those days 
over again. With that he gave a yell 
which would have done credit to a Co- 
manche Indian in his palmiest days, and 
loosening a big stone, sent it tumbling 
down the cliff. Robert caught the fe- 
ver, and tugging at a huge rock with 
desperate energy, he rolled it to the 
edge. It quivered hesitatingly for a 
moment as if afraid to take the leap, 
and then with a mighty plunge went 
tearing down the slope. 

“ Hurrah,” he shouted, s@inging his 
hat ; and as he spoke there came faintly 
up tous an agonized scream—a woman’s 
voice. Then silence, as before. We 
knew what had happened. I seemed 
turned to stone. When I recovered my 
senses, Drummond, his face pale as 
death and a look in his eyes which 
haunted me for days, was letting him- 
self over the cliff. How he did it I 
do not know; he went down, but little 
slower than the stone. We, above, held 
our breath in suspense and horror until 
he disappeared in the underbrush below. 

It never occurred to us to doubt the aw- 
ful significance of that scream. We were 
all unprepared therefore for the sight 
which met our gaze when we burst from 
a thicket of trees and underbrush into 
the open. Drummond, slightly disfig- 
ured it is true, was calmly pointing out 
the beauties of nature toa young woman 
‘whose back was toward us and whose 
arms were filled with goldenrod. It 
was with a curious mixture of relief and 
disappointment that we saw them. Here 
were Baxter and myself, pale as ghosts 
and so spent for breath that we could 
hardly stand from sheer dizziness in our 
great race to pick up the remains, and 
the remains were calmly discussing a 
landscape. 

The girl wore the regulation summer 
costume, a dark blue serge skirt and 
shirt waist, the collars and cuffs as stiff 
and neat as starch and polishing iron 
could make them. A sailor hat was set 
jauntily on her head. She had a very 
pretty and graceful figure, at least so 
Baxter informed me in a stage whisper. 
Now, by all the accepted laws of art and 
romance she ought to have been beauti- 
ful. Her hair, kissed by the sum- 
mer breezes, ought to have formed a 
luminous halo about her head. Her 
eyes should have reflected the azure of 
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heaven and her mouth discount the 
curves of Cupid’s bow. 

But they did not, as we found directly, 
for just then Drummond saw us. 

“Here they are,” he said. “Boys, 
come forward and meet Miss Eleanor 
Bradford. Miss Bradford, these are the 
young scapegraces who caused you so 
much trouble.” 

“ Well,” began Baxter. 

The young woman laughed and said 
that Mr. Drummond had confessed all 
and had been forgiven. 

We learned that she gave the scream 
which we heard, but she had managed 
to jump out of the way of the stone in 
time. Her soft dark hair and eyes and 
full red lips redeemed an otherwise 
plain face, if the features of a girl of 
twenty, in good health, need redeeming. 
There was an air of self-confidence 
about her, and a depth of character 
and intellect in her eyes that I liked. 
But her chief charm was _ her voice. 
When she spoke her face lighted up ina 
way which made us forget all details of 
feature in the general animation and 
harmony of the whole. 

The adventure had happened a little 
above and about half-way between our 
camp and the nearest farm house, at 
which we learned Miss Bradford was 
spending the summer. She loved the 
woods and the mountains as ardently 
as did Drummond himself, and made 
frequent excursions in all directions 
from the house. She had spent a month 
on the hillside without an escort, but 
Baxter felt it to be his bounden duty to 
see her safe to the house. He said that 
Drummond really ought to go to the 
camp at once and bind up his wounds. 
Some one must assist him and I was so 
good at that sort of thing. So he went 
off with the girl. 

He came back radiant. They had 
strangely enough reached the house 
without accident, and a “fine old lady,” 
after being duly horrified at the advent- 
ure, had asked him to bring his two 
comrades over to tea on the following 
evening. We were, of course, elated. 


ITI. 


It is curious how a woman’s presence 
makes us conscious of our personal ap- 
pearance. Up to this time our clothes 


and our beards had been the least of our 
But as the hour approached 


troubles. 
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when we were to pay our respects 
to Miss Bradford in her temporary 
home, we had many misgivings as to 
our ability to make ourselves present- 
able. We found a new use for the cook. 
He could handle a razor with all the 
flourishes of an expert. When four 
o'clock came, therefore, with shaven 
faces and the best clothes the camp af- 
forded, we started across fields and over 
stone walls to the house of Ezra Place. 
As we walked up the drive to the 
rambling old house, Mr. Place, himself, 
stood by the horse block whittling. 

He gave no sign that he was aware of 
our approach, and we felt rather than 
saw that he was surveying us through 
a pair of twinkling grey eyes, deep set 
under shaggy brows. His face was 
lengthened by a straggling chin beard, 
originally red, but which the cares of 
sixty years had streaked with white. 
He wore a long linen duster, buttoned 
at the top, and falling in a series of 
wrinkles to below the knees. His trou- 
sers were several inches too short, and 
revealed a pair of white stockings, the 
feet of which were incased in embroid- 
ered slippers of startling pattern, so run 
down at the heels that they flopped at 
every step. On his head was a shape- 
less straw hat, and fastened in the band 
was a bunch of red peppers, we sup- 
posed at the time for ornament, but 
afterwards learned to keep off the 
“rheumatiz.” And as he continued to 
give no sign of our presence, we didn’t 
know exactly how to act. We, however, 
went forward with as bold a front as we 
could assume, Drummond and I falling 
slightly behind Baxter, whom we in- 
stinctively felt to be the proper one to 
make the introductions. As Baxter was 
groping around in his usually fertile 
brain for something to say, a series of 
strange, chuckling sounds came from 
somewhere about the man’s face. He 
then stopped whittling, threw his stick 
away, allowed his knife to close with a 
click which would have brought joy to 
a small boy’s heart, put it in his pocket, 
and said: “ How are ye, boys? So you 
are the fellers who have been camping 
on my farm?” 

Now that was an entirely new idea to 
us. We were perfectly aware that we 
had camped on a mountain, but that we 
were on some one’s farm had never en- 
tered our heads. Baxter was equal to 
the occasion, and seizing the old man’s 


hands in his he shook them vigorously, 
telling him over and over again what a 
glorious farm he had, and how delighted 
we were to see him. 

“It’s all right, boys—it’s all right. 
Glad to see ye—glad to see ye.’ 

We were glad to hear that it was all 
right, but were gladder yet when, at 
that moment, Miss Bradford came to 
our rescue. She must have wondered 
at the warmth of our greeting, as with 
quiet cordiality she ushered us into the 
quaint old sitting-room, from which 
we could see active preparations for 
supper in the room adjoining. Soon we 
felt perfectly at home. The old man 
melted under Baxter’s flow of spirits 
until his laugh could have been heard 
half-way to the camp. He was a strange 
combination of shrewdness and sim- 
plicity. 

Soon, Mrs. Place, a motherly soul, bent 
with years of toil, invited us into the 
old - fashioned dining - room. How it 
brought back to us our childhood days, 
when we played marbles in the old 
room athome! The same rag-carpet, 
the low ceiling, the small-paned win- 
dows, the dear old chintz-covered chair 
with feather cushion, the blue china. 
After all, what are modern rooms, with 
their polished floors, plate glass and 
handsome furnishings, compared with 
the sweet memories which come to us 
through the haze of years? Starved in- 
deed is the life, however successful, 
which had no happy childhood. 

Baxter and Miss Bradford were the 
life of the meal. She was a match for 
his wit, and under their running fire we 
were all kept busy. Even the quiet 
Drummond caught the infection and 
joined in the general skirmish. 

In the midst of the passing pleasant- 
ries Miss Bradford told us some things 
of her own life about which we had 
grown curious. She was a New York 
girl, as simple and unaffected in her 
manner as she was bright and cultured. 
But that we found out for ourselves. 
Her father was a well-to-do business 
man of the great city. The daughter 
was spending the summer with her 
mother’s sister, Mrs. Place, among the 
incomparable Berkshire Hills, which she 
loved with the intensity of an ardent 
nature. She had been West, and had 
even passed a winter not far from my 
home. 

Through the shadows of years the 
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memory comes back to me with the 
brightness of yesterday. The life of 
a noble woman with ideals and a pur- 
pose, and withal adelightful humanness 
about her, was partially revealed to us, 
as in the fresh-cut leaves of a new book. 
We longed to turn the pages, but at 
half-past seven o’clock Mr. and Mrs. 
Place retired, and we reluctantly re- 
turned to ourcamp. This simple house- 
hold had breakfast at six, dinner at half- 
past eleven, supper at half-past four, 
and when seven o’clock arrived it was 
as if they had sat up until ten in the 
city. Half-past seven was dissipation. 

Life is a curious fabric. Its magic 
pattern, ever changing, always seems 
complete. A new thread is added here, 
another there, and we vaguely wonder 
what the old pattern was like. A few 
days ago Eleanor Bradford had not 
existed, as far as we were concerned. 
Now it seemed as if we had always 
known her. I expected that hereafter 
we would have to take many walks 
without Baxter, but did not dream that 
I would go forth and climb alone. Miss 
Bradford was a revelation to Drum- 
mond. His experience with girls was 
limited and had evidently not left a 
favorable impression. In Miss Brad- 
ford he found, not art, but nature. 
Here was a girl as strong as himself, as 
passionately earnest as himself—a girl 
whom he could study and, in studying, 
gather not only enjoyment but inspira- 
tion. Not a day passed that he did not 
find some excuse to call at her home. 

Baxter did not require an excuse, but 
came and went at will. I could not 
help noticing, however, that they rarely 
went together. Sometimes we all three 
went, but otherwise they managed to 
make their pilgrimages alone. As for 
me, the only label which I could put 
upon Miss Bradford was, “remarkably 
fine girl.” 

It seemed to me that the young lady 
was rather avoiding us. She greeted us 
at the house with charming cordiality, 
but in our various excursions, plan as 
we might, we seldom met her. 

We met her one Sunday afternoon as 
we were strolling up a mountain road, 
beyond the house. It was a most 
beautiful day. A hush of holy calm per- 
vaded all nature, Even the birds were 
silent, save for an occasional sleepy twit- 
ter in the tree- tops and the cry of a 
crow calling its mate. The soft tinkle 
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of a cow bell from beyond the woods 
came softly to our ears, seeming to 
make the quiet more profound. Above 
the winding roads on either side great 
trees outstretched their arms in friendly 
greeting and through their intermingled 
leaves, freshly washed by an evening 
shower, the sunshine made its way and 
fell in great splashes on the ground. 

Drummond, especially sensitive to 
such scenes and surroundings, was speak- 
ing to us in low tones of God in nature, 
when there broke upon our ears the 
song of a woman concealed by a turn 
in the road. “ Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.” We stopped by 
common impulse, and, conscious of 
strange emotions in my own breast, L 
looked curiously at my companions. 
Baxter, with cheeks flushed, stood as 
when in the act of taking a step he had 
been arrested by the sweet voice. 
Drummond, his arms folded, seemed 
not to be listening but to be gazin 
reverently heavenward, as if he would 
follow his thoughts. In his eyes were: 
tears. The verse was soon finished, and 
as we resumed our walk, the spell par- 
tially broken, Miss Bradford came 
around the turn of the road into view. 
We hastened to meet her, and while her 
heightened color and her eyes showed 
the surprise she felt, she met us calmly 
and we walked on together to her door, 
chatting like old friends. 


IV. 


It is peculiar how quickly, every day, 
any unusual movement at the Place 
farm house became known to the sun- 
burned young fellows who had so un- 
ceremoniously appropriated one corner 
of the farm. 

One afternoon about four o’clock, 
whilst Baxter was at village for sup- 
plies, Drummond, in a state of unusual 
excitement for him, rushed into camp: 
and announced that Mrs. Place and Miss 
Bradford were on the way to camp! 
The sun was still high, but we knew 
that it was almost supper time at the 
farm house. What to give the ap- 
proaching guests to eat was a serious 
problem. They could not have come at 
a worse time. The camp larder was ex- 
hausted. Finally an inspiration seized 
me, as it sometimes does even prosaic 
humanity. I thought of Baxter’s en- 


thusiastic recommendation of the cook: 
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“ He can come the nearest to getting up 
a first-class meal out of nothing at all, 
of anyone I ever saw.” If Wash pos- 
sessed these qualities, now was the 
proper time for their exhibition. We 
called him to us. 

“Wash,” said I, hurriedly, for the 
ladies were already half-way, “ got any 
meat in the camp?” 

“You know we hasn’t, Massa John,” 
said the grinning cook, who seemed to 
understand the situation. 

“Got any bread?” 

No, sah.” 

* Any flour or meal?” 

** No, sah.” 

“ Any vegetables?” 

Massa Place’s garden mighty handy, 
sah. 

Drummond wrung his hands in de- 
spair. 

“Well, can you get supper for the 
ladies you see coming ?” 

“ Yes, sah ; reckon I kin.” 

We wondered what such a supper 
would be like, as we went to meet Mrs. 
Place and her niece. 

An hour slipped by before we knew 
it and Wash called us to as delightful a 
supper as I ever care to sit down to. 
We were short on napkins and the other 
paraphernalia of civilized meals, but 
were long on appetites. The cook had 
selected some choice roasting ears from 
a neighboring field, scraped the cobs 
and made delicious corn cakes, and he 
served a chicken done toaturn. I did 
not object to eating Mr. Place’s corn, 
but I had an uncomfortable feeling 
when I handed Mrs, Place the second 
joint of what I had every reason to be- 
lieve was one of her own chickens. If 
that good woman, however, had any 
such suspicions, she kindly kept them to 
herself, and a very hilarious party fin- 
ished the chicken. 

The descending sun was hidden be- 
hind the mountain back of us before 
the ladies started for home, with 
Drummond and myself as escorts, and a 
very chatty and interesting walk it was. 
Of course it devolved upon me to take 
care of Mrs. Place, but she was not bad 
company and we were so near Robert 
and Miss Bradford that I found myself 
paying much attention to their con- 
versation. 

The talk naturally turned on the 
picturesque surroundings. 

“It would be ideal,” she was saying, 
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her cheeks aglow with enthusiasm and 
breathing in great draughts of the ex- 
hilarating air, “to live in the midst of 
the odor of pine forests, but think of 
having a mountain rise up out of one’s 
back yard!” 

“Eleanor is always raving about 
these mountains,” said Mrs. Place. We 
had stopped and were looking down the 
mountain to where the river disappeared 
around a great wall of green. “ Formy 
part, I don’t see anything to rave about. 
They are tiresome. No matter where 
we look, summer or winter, we can see 
nothing but mountains, and the prob- 
lem of how to get a living out of them 
is always with us.” 

“The difference is,” said Robert. as 
we resumed our walk, “ we drop all care 
and come up here a few weeks in the 
summer, weary of other scenes. Nat- 
urally enough the poetry of your mount- 
ains and your mountain life appeals 
most strongly to us. You have expe- 
rienced the drudgery which must be 
taken with the poetry of existence.” 

“T guess forty years of drudgery, 
such as is required to get a living from 
these mountains, would take the poetry 
out of most anything.” 

“ Auntie and I never agree about the 
mountains,” said Miss Bradford, laugh- 
ing, “ but I suppose she is right. Much 
as I like them, I should want them to 
add variety to my life, not to encom- 
pass it. After a summer here, I am 
always glad to get back to the city and 
people again.” 

“ Are you, then, so fond of people?” 
asked Robert. 

“Yes, I think I am. I love to have 
many friends and even strangers inter- 
est me.” 

“ How is it,” asked Robert, “that you 
came to such an out-of-the-way place to 
spend your outing?” 

“Well, firstly, as our minister says, I 
came to see Auntie,” looking affection- 
ately at Mrs. Place. “Secondly, to a 
New York girl, the mountains are more 
of a change than the seashore. Thirdly, 
let me see what is thirdly. Thirdly, 
people sometimes grow tiresome. We 
live an artificial existence in a big city 
and it does me good to get away from it 
all for a few weeks.” ’ 

“ Yet you did not manage to get away 
from people entirely,” said Drummond. 

“No, but they are new and decidedly 
interesting, I assure you.” 
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“Miss Bradford,” said I, mischiev- 
ously, “did Drummond tell you that he 
came up here to get away from girls?” 

“ And camped next door to one. O, 
Mr. Drummond !” 

“ Now, John, that is hardly fair,” said 
Robert, with a smile, but blushing to 
his ears. “I came, like you, Miss Brad- 
ford, to get away from people into nat- 
ure, but I consider myself fortunate in 
having camped so near the Place house- 
hold.” 

We left the ladies at the door and re- 
turned to the camp in rare good humor. 
-Drummond was in unusual spirits and 
evidently considered that he had had a 
red-letter day. 

“Wash,” said Drummond solemnly, 
when the camp had been reached and a 
sight of the ebony-hued cook recalled 
the details of the feast, “where did you 
get that chicken?” 

“Now, look-a-heah, Massa Robert,” 
said Wash with a grin, “ you’s a wisdom 
kind of man shuah nuff, but you can’t 
consequence your own business wuff a 
cent.” 

That was the only explanation of the 
mystery we could ever get. 


V. 


One afternoon I emerged from a 
hammock which we had swung in an 
inviting nook and missed Drummond 
from the camp. Noone had seen him 
go, but we were all pretty well satisfied 
where the young man was. Desiring 
tosee him, I started for Farmer Place’s. 

At the roots of a wide spreading 
beech I found the object of my search. 
He was reclining on the soft grass, with 
his head on one hand, looking very lazy 
and the picture of contentment. Miss 
Bradford was certainly growing good- 
looking. Her big hat lay at her feet 
and a summer breeze was playing 
lightly over her soft hair; her face 
beamed with animation, and her eyes 
were fixed laughingly, almost mockingly, 
on Drummond, as if she was combat- 
ing some of his pet theories and find- 
ing keen enjoyment in doing so. I 
couldn’t see Robert’s face, but if he was 
studying nature, it was revealed to him 
in the eyes of the girl. Miss Bradford 
gayly called to me as I approached, and 
if Drummond felt in his innermost soul 
any vexation at the interruption, he did 
not show it, but welcomed me with his 
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smile as I dropped down on the grass 
beside them. 

“TI was telling your friend,” said she, 
“that he must not let his interest in the 
inanimate works of God supplant that in 
people. Indifference to people seems to 
be Mr. Drummond's only fault,” she con- 
tinued, laughing. “Of course, he does 
not exclude all people. There is your- 
self, for instance, and Mr. Baxter. I 
actually believe he prefers you to these 
mountains.” 

She glanced at him with an arch smile, 
and I was waiting for his reply, when 
he looked up and said, “ Hello! there is 
Mrs. Place.” 

That good woman was sauntering 
around rather aimlessly in our direction, 
and Robert evidently wanted me to 
saunter with her. I hesitated a mo- 
ment and then left the interesting 
couple to themselves and joined Mrs. 
Place. 

The next morning, when the early 
sunshine sat like a crown of glory on the 
mountain top and the valley below still 
rested in the shadow, I arose from my 
hemlock couch and went out by the 
brook. I found Baxter sitting discon 
solate on a huge rock. 

“What is it, old fellow,” said I, anx- 
iously, “ are you sick ?” 

“ Sick !” said Baxter with scorn, “do 
I look sick ?”’ and he stretched himself 
to his full height. 

I was obliged to confess that he 
looked like a splendid specimen of phys- 
ical manhood. 

“Then for pity sake what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“It’s that mountain nymph over 
there,” said he, pointing across the fields 
toward the sun-tinted smoke curling 
from the Place chimney, “I’ve met the 
enemy and am hers.” 

“Do you mean Miss Bradford ?” 

Baxter made up such a woe-begone 
face, as he nodded his head, that I burst 
into a roar of laughter. 

“Sh-h-h,” said he cautiously, “don’t 
do that; you will awaken Drummond. 
Robert seems to be as badly off as I am, 
and what chance do I stand against such 
aman?” 

“ Are you sure you are in love with 
the girl?” I asked. “Is it not a passing 
fancy?” He scorned the idea. 

“ Now, John,” said he, affectionately, 
“T want you to help me out. I am as 


bashful as a school girl in her presence. 
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That is another symptom. I want you 
to have a talk with her, quietly, of course, 
not to arouse her suspicions, and find 
out, if you can, which she likes the bet- 
ter, Drummond or me. I am going 
to win her if I can, but I really would 
like to know how she feels.” 

That was a delightful programme he 
was laying out for me so calmly. I had 
had many experiences, but nothing in 
just thatline. I told him I would think 
of it and let him know. Just then Rob- 
ert came out with a bright “good morn- 
ing” for us both. Baxter, somewhat 
sheepishly climbed down from his ob- 
servatory and we prepared breakfast. 

No sooner was the meal finished than 
Drummond led me to one side and said 
that he wanted to have a quiet talk. 

Baxter having announced that he was 
going to write a letter, we two clam- 
bered down the familiar paths to the 
twin water-fall. 

“John,” said he, when we had talked 
for some time, “do you remember that 
day at the seashore when I said so many 
foolish things about woman being a 
work of art and all that ?” 

I had often thought of it as I watched 
with some amusement his growing inti- 
macy with this girl on the mountain, 
but he seemed to expect no answer, and 
I was a sympathetic listener. 

“How little I knew; how little I 
knew.” 

“Your mistake,” said I, “ was in mak- 
ing no distinction between women. 
Baxter made the same mistake, but 
went to the other extreme. He placed 


women, not woman, on a pedestal and 


worshiped them. But there are all 
kinds of women, just as there are all 
kinds of men, except that ideal woman- 
hood is a much more common expe- 
rience than ideal manhood. Miss Brad- 
ford, as far as I can determine from our 
brief acquaintance, is a lovely and lovable 
girl. When we know her better ‘g 

“ Know her better !” broke in Drum- 
mond, with a vehemence which startled 
me, “I have always known her. Asa 
boy, I wondered when I should meet her. 
As a man there has been in my heart 
a great love for her, and I have looked 
for her everywhere. She has been my 
ideal, and, compared with her, all other 
women are a disappointment.” 

“T suppose you know,” said I, after 
much of similar talk, “that Charles, 
too, is very much taken with the lady?” 





“That is what I want to see you 
about. Charles and I have loved each 
other since we were boys, and I never 
expected that anyone could come be- 
tween us, but friend or no friend, I can- 
not give up the hope of winning the 
only woman I ever cared for, unless I 
am satisfied that the struggle is useless. 
I am handicapped at the best. Charles, 
with his ease and grace, his culture and 
buoyant spirits, is just the one to take 
a young girl’s fancy.” 

Then I told him something of the 
conversation that had passed between 
Baxter and myself on the subject, and 
of the undesirable commission he had 
given to me. 

“Tt is not a bad idea,” said he, 
thoughtfully. “Of course, I do not 
expect she has fallen in love with 
comparative strangers, but you are a 
close observer and may be able to de- 
termine her preference for either one 
of us. I would like to know, but it 
would not really alter my position. 
Not that I love Baxter less, but Eleanor 
more,” said he, with a smile, as he 
varied the famous words of Brutus to 
suit his case. 


VI. 

A favorable opportunity occurred, a 
few days later, and I set out alone, with- 
out the knowledge of the boys, for a 
quiet study of Miss Bradford. It was 
with many misgivings that I crossed the 
now familiar fields which intervened 
between us and the youthful divinity, 
who unconsciously was causing so much 
trouble. I had often interviewed men 
whom the world calls great, and wom- 
en, too, for that matter, but to inter- 
view a bright young girl and ascertain 
the state of her affections was another 
matter. 

Mrs. Place answered my somewhat 
hesitating rap at the door. Her niece 
was not in, but could not be far off. It 
was not a difficult matter to find the 
young lady, knowing as I did her favor- 
ite haunts. A little stream flowed not 
far from the house, emerging from a 
rocky ravine. At the bottom of this 
ravine, seated on a bowlder, I found 
the object of my search. 

She looked up with a sweet smile and 
beckoned me down. Going around to 
the entrance of the ravine, I was soon 
sitting beside her. I was in for it, and 
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with a sigh, partly of content, partly of 
misgiving, I steered the conversation 
around toward Baxter and Drummond. 
After a time I told her of Baxter’s early 
life, his prospects and sacrifices, his fine 
nature and the possibilities that lay 
within him. I could not have sounded 
his praises in a greater degree if I had 
been writing his obituary for the es- 
teemed journal I had the honor to rep- 
resent. She was greatly interested, and 
when I had finished we sat for a few 
moments in silence. Then I began on 
Drummond. I told her of his early 
‘boyhood, when we three were close 
comrades in the same village, and 
formed the friendship which continued 
through life ; of the opportunities which 
had come to him, of his travels, his edu- 
cation, his poetic and religious tempera- 
ment and his love for the beautiful. 

She was certainly interested. I could 
see it in every movement she made, but 
she had seemed equally interested in 
my eulogy of Baxter. I waited in si- 
lence for her to speak. Would she turn 
the conversation back to Baxter? would 
she cling to the story of Drummond? or 
what would she do? Finally, with the 
faintest flush perceptible for an instant 
in her fair cheeks, she leaned toward 
me with an impulsive gesture character- 
istic of her and said: “ Won’t you tell 
me something of yourself ?” 

Alas! where is the man who, in the 
presence of such a woman, challenged 
by such eyes, could remember his 
friends? Baxter and Drummond both 
faded from my mind, as conscious of 
great happiness, I told her the story of 
my life. How long I would have kept 
the young lady on her hard seat is a 
question that will never be answered, 
for I was suddenly brought back to 
earth by the voice of Farmer Place call- 
ing his men to supper. Politely declin- 
ing an invitation to tea with the family, 
I went thoughtfully homeward. 

I must have looked guilty as I ap- 
proached the camp and was met by the 
boys with friendly greeting, and asked 
to give an account of myself. I cer- 
tainly felt guilty, but I never did believe 
in beating around the bush, and I went at 
once at the root of the matter. 

“ Boys,” I said, ‘I have had a delight- 
ful afternoon with Miss Bradford. I 
know two young fellows who are very 
fond of her, and in my foolishness I 
thought I might be able to study her 
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and find out the state of her feelings.” 
They wouldn’t either of them help me 
out by so much asa single question, and 
I continued : “ I have made two discov- 
eries. One is that a young woman, par- 
ticularly a young woman like Miss Brad- 
ford, does not go about with her heart 
pinned to her sleeve that all may see. 
The other is ”—I hesitated a little, and 
then blurted out my confession — “I 
have found that I am very fond of the 
young woman myself.” 

Silence. fell on our little group for a 
moment, and then Baxter burst into un- 
controllable laughter, as the humor of 
the situation dawned upon him. 

“John, old boy,” he said, wringing 
my hand, “I admire your taste. We are 
three of a kind, and that is a combination 
hard to beat.” Robert and I laughed 
with our friend, and in spite of the in- 
teresting topic of conversation, all of us 
gladly responded to the negro’s cheery 
call to supper. 


VII. 


Vacations and holidays are excellent 
things in their way, and without them 
life would be a weary grind, but they 
disturb one’s mental equilibrium. Either 
holidays are too short or vacations too 
long and too far between. We see the 
sun go down upon a holiday and feel 
that if to-morrow was to be aplay-day we 
would enjoy it more. Did anyone ever 
return from an outing without needing 
a few days’ rest before beginning the 
turmoil of business? It took mea full 
week to tecover from my vacation in 
Berkshire and get once more into the 
swing of work. 

Stimulated by a desire to keep my 
mind away from Miss Bradford and the 
thought that my winsome friends had 
free and convenient access to her home, 
made me finally dash into my work with 
great zest and vigor. Notwithstanding 
the grind, life would be more weary 
still without work. This capacity for 
labor is the greatest boon nature has 
conferred upon our race. The world 
looks bright in spite of hardships to the 
man who takes’pleasure in doing. The 
lazy man is the cynic and misanthrope. 

Yet work as I would, Eleanor Brad- 
ford refused to let me alone. She 
peeped into my eyes at my busiest mo- 
ments; she stood at my desk when I 
fain would be alone; she followed me 
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to my meals and my home. In short 
she behaved as no well-bred young 
woman, like herself, would have be- 
haved had she known about it. 

However, it was not the young lady 
who troubled me so much as the thought 
that my two friends, Drummond and 
Baxter, had the advantage of me, and 
could bask in her smiles at pleasure—so 
it seemed to me a thousand miles away. 
Given equal opportunities, I would stand 
a poor chance against men like them, 
and with five States between us what 
possible chance had I? But’, at least, 
could write ; and write I did. 

Her reply was prompt and character- 
istic. She would answer at once, she 
said, that I might know how glad she 
was to hear from one who contributed 
so much to her pleasure during the sum- 
mer. She could never forget that month 
in the mountains and her romantic 
meeting with the three graces, “ Scape- 
graces,” she wrote in quotation marks, 
from Drummond’s original introduction 
of Baxter and myself. Then followed 
pleasant references to my two friends. 
She saw them occasionally and was glad 
to feel that they were her friends as well 
as mine. Her letter closed with several 
pages of bright chatty description of her 
daily routine from which I gathered that 
the burden of the entire city was on her 
youthful shoulders. 

It was an interesting letter—one that 
she might have written to a dozen men, 
to her father, in fact; but it transported 
me into a heaven of delight, out of all 
reason. Reasons did not seem specially 
necessary. We cannot stop and hunt 
around for reasons every time a new 
mood strikes us. One thing pleased me. 
She spoke of Baxter and Drummond 
freely and frankly, in the body of her 
letter. Had she been reticent in regard 
to them or left them to the postscript, I 
should have felt alarmed. 

Before this I had long revolved the 
possibility of changing my field of labor 
to New York. “The ladder is longer 
here, but very hard to climb,” a dozen 
friends had written me. It must be 
confessed, however, that the “ladder” 
was not what concerned me, nor climb- 
ing, except into the favor of Eleanor 
Bradford. It was with great joy, there- 
fore, that a few months later I received 
an opportune offer from New York. 
It was accepted at once, and not long 
afterward I found myself again in Bax- 
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ter’s cozy rooms, receiving the hearty 
welcome of the boys. 

“ What do you see of Miss Bradford ?” 
I asked carelessly and at apparent ran- 
dom, after we had talked of everything 
imaginable except the one topic upper- 
most in my thoughts. 

“Ask Robert,” said Baxter, rather 
nonchalantly, it seemed to me, for one 
who seemed so deeply smitten with the 
young lady’s charms. “He sees her 
occasionally.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked in 
some surprise, “that you do not see her ?” 

“Well, not very often ; not too often.” 

“What are you driving at ?” said I, in 
some perplexity. 

“Oh, he has a new theory about love,” 
said Drummond, laughing. 

“Out with it, then,” said I. 

“Yes, go ahead,” urged Drummond. 

Thus importuned, Baxter settled him- 
self comfortably in his easy chair and 
began : 

“You think that love is a matter of 
propinquity,” said he, addressing his 
remarks to me. 

I opened my mouth to qualify the 
statement, but he waved for silence. “I 
have heard you say so,” he continued. 
“T know what you are thinking. That 
was before you saw Miss Bradford.” 

I nodded. 

“Well, you were right. Propinquity 
is the word to use. But, more than that, 
I have made up my mind that love is 
hypnotism. I am thrown into the 
society of a young lady in the mount- 
ains. That is propinquity. She imme- 
diately casts a spell over me.and I fall 
in love. She exerts the power uncon- 
sciously, of course, but it is hypnotic in 
its nature. She is a lovely woman, but 
there are thousands of women just as 
lovely, yet I become her slave and 
wear paths in the fields about her house. 

As long as the propinquity exists, I am 
hopelessly in love. One day the young 
lady leaves us. Now, mark what hap- 
pens. I gradually regain my normal 
condition, until I call on her in New 
York. As soon as I come into her 
presence the old feeling returns. A 
thrill goes all over me and I feel that I 
am hers forever ; life would be a dreary 
waste without her and all that. I leave 
her again. My heart returns to its 
normal action, and while respect and 
admiration for her many excellent 


qualities remain, her great power over 
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me is gone until we meet once more. 
Of course, there is something delight- 
ful in being hypnotized by a grand 
woman, but it is wearing on one’s feel- 
ings and distracts one’s thoughts. Sol 
keep away from her more than Robert 
here, who seems to be unable to do so.” 

“T wish your theory were true,” said 
Drummond, thoughtfully and, I thought, 
somewhat sadly, “for I am becoming 
convinced that Miss Bradford has her 
heart set on some sort of a career in 
which a husband has no part. I am sure 
of one thing: she is yet to be hypno- 
tized, as you call it.” 

’ “T suppose you will want to call on 
her to-morrow ?” he continued, address- 
ing me. 

“Yes,” I said, “I will want to, but I 
do not think I will do so. I have a ca- 
reer of my own to look after in New 
York, and for a time, at least, it must 
have my entire attention. Especially as 
I half believe there is something in 
Baxter’s theory. When I become thor- 
oughly established in my new work, 
perhaps I will go and be hypnotized.” 

I spoke carelessly, but that decision 
had cost me a great deal of effort and 
much thought. It is not an easy matter 
to combat one’s own wishes. 

Alas, for good intentions! I not only 
did call upon Miss Bradford the next 
day, but as often thereafter as I thought 
suitable. I did not really intend to call 
on her, but I thought it would do no 
harm to see what the outside of the 
house looked like. It was a substantial 
stone front, just like a hundred other 
stone fronts in the vicinity, with a sug- 
gestion of grass plot in front, called by 
courtesy a lawn. Not much of nature 
here, I thought, gazing at the wilderness 
of buildings. Then houses, street and 
thought itself vanished, for I caught a 
glimpse of a fair face in the window. 
Then the face vanished, and in a mo- 
ment our “mountain nymph” opened 
the door, and while surprise, pleasure 
and interrogation points chased over her 
beaming countenance, she hypnotized 
me—did it easily and unconsciously. 
But my condition was different from 
Baxter’s, mine was permanent. I didn’t 
neglect my work, however, and I cer- 
tainly did not neglect Miss Bradford. 

Baxter chaffed me _ unmercifully. 
Drummond said little, and I felt rather 
than saw that he considered himself out 
of the race. So time sped on, as time 
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has a habit of speeding in cases of the 
kind—a blissful dream. It sped on un- 
til one memorable night when we went 
down to the beach, in early summer, to 
see the fireworks. After that, for a 
time, it went slowly enough—too slowly 
for my ardent nature. 

It is a difficult thing for man to im- 
prove on nature, but the fireworks 
added variety to the grand beauty of 
the ocean. The ceaseless rushing of 
the surf and the sweet music of a cele- 
brated orchestra, softened by distance, 
filled all sensitive hearts almost to over- 
flowing. Even the crowds of people 
seemed in tune with the surroundings. 

She gave a happy sigh after we had 
walked along the beach some time in 
silence and said almost to herself : 

“Tsn’t this glorious! Humanity, the 
greatest of God’s works; the ocean, 
the grandest thing in nature ; music, the 
highest art; the stars above and man’s 
beautiful imitation of stars below !” 

“T, too, see the fireworks and hear the 
music,” I said, “ but where are the peo- 
ple, I can see no one but yourself.” 

She looked a little impatient for a 
moment, but I gained my point. 

“Do be serious,” she said. 

As if I was ever more serious in my 
life, or could be more serious. I deter- 
mined to take advantage of the soften- 
ing circumstances and I asked her to 
share my lot in life. 

Her mood changed in an instant. 

“Believe me, my friend,” she said 
softly, “you have been a dear comrade 
and I really have not had, of late, a seri- 
ous thought of life without you init. I 
will tell you truly,” she continued, “I 
have thought what life would be without 
your friendship and it is not a pleasant 
thought. Yet I must refuse, even now, 
to give you much hope. Take me home, 
please, and in a month from now come 
to me again.” 

I took courage at that little word 
“much”; until there is absolutely an 
end of doubt, the human heart hopes on. 

So I took her home. 

I never knew time drag as it did dur- 
ing the first week of that month, but the 
week finally came to an end and I re- 
luctantly resigned myself to three more 
of similar duration, when one morning 
I received a note in well-known hand- 
writing. It read: 

“Dear John: You needn’t wait the 


full month unless you want to.” 























UPPER BRANDON, 


THROUGH VIRGINIA AWHEEL. 


By John B. Carrington. 


II. 


HEN we wheeled away from 
romantic Westover we struggled 
over the sandy roads to Wyan- 
oke, and thence on to Berkeley, 

where President William Henry Harrison 
was born—a big square house of the usual 
colonial type, rather more massive than 
beautiful. We were in no hurry and 
tode slowly; but if we had hurried the 
result would have been the same, for 
the roads were so heavy with sand that 
any progress was difficult. The Vir- 
ginians, however, plod along over them 
with a patience that would put Job 
to shame. They are never ina hurry 
and always ready to stop and chat 
awhile. Either State pride or ignorance 
of better highways keeps tnem from 
complaining of their sand-banks. They 
sometimes would make a mild admis- 
sion that the roads might be better, but 
Philip greatly shocked one of them by 
confiding that he never believed there 
could be this much sand outside of the 
great desert of Sahara. We stranded a 
‘day or so later while struggling down to 
Jamestown Island, and decided to wait 


until a steamer happened along that 
would take us over the last few un- 
ridable miles. We took counsel of an 
old darkey who came by just then, and 
learned that we had missed that day’s 
boat and would have to wait for it to 
go down to the mouth of the river, re- 
turn to Richmond and then come back 
down again; a most indefinite time. 
Meanwhile we were in a barren pine 
forest with no sign of habitation visible. 
Here the old negro came to our rescue 
and offered to guide us to Windsor Hall, 
“ whar Mars’ Jeff Howard live.” 

He left the ridge along which we 
were traveling and turned toward the 
river ; the farther we went the worse 
the road got. It was full of gullies and 
sinks and quagmires, veritable sloughs 
of despond to a wheelman. 

“See here, uncle,” said Philip, “ why 
don’t you mend your road?” 

“Lord, suh, what’s de use?” he an- 
swered. 

Farther on we came to a bridge out 
of which a plank was missing, making a 
very dangerous place. 

“Why don’t you mend your bridge, 
uncle?” he demanded. 
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“Lord, suh, what’s de use?” 

On the bluff beyond when the old 
fellow attempted to open the gate that 
hung by one hinge, it fell tothe ground. 

“Why don’t you mend your gate, 
uncle?” 

“Lord, suh, what’s de use?” 

“Why don’t you go off and die, 
uncle?” he asked, sarcastically. 

“ Lord, suh,” the old darky said, with 
a twinkle in his eye, “ what’s de use ?” 

The drive led us to a long, rambling, 
old house with wings on each side, once 


no doubt a handsome place, but now 
hopelessly dilapidated. The pillars had 
the stucco broken off in splotches and 
bricks pulled out, and the whole place 
had a _ weather-beaten, out-at-elbows 
appearance. A much-worn saddle lay 
on the purtico, while the dogs lounged 
in and out of the front hall, where hoes 
and rakes and parts of various farm 
utensils were stored. Many feet going 
in and out had worn great hollows in 
the stone steps, and added to the gen- 
eral air of slovenliness. It was pitiable 
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to see the old house gradually falling 
and the plantation slowly dwindling. 
Philip roamed about the grounds all the 
next morning, and we left Windsor 
Hall and took the steamer going up the 
river, getting off at City Point, in the 
hope of finding better roads. 

City Point, the base of some very im- 
portant movements during the Civil 
War, is a straggling little village with- 
out particular interest. Near by we 
visited Appomattox -on-the- James, a 
manor house of colonial times ; linger- 
ing on the porch, we were served by 
Hebe from goblets of silver to a drink 
most delicious. The clink of the ice 
and the breeze from the river were not 
pleasanter than the romance with which 
she beguiled us. It seems that during 
the Revolution, while some of Tarle- 
ton’s troopers were passing, the mis- 
tress of the manor patriotically waved 
the American flag and shouted for Gen- 
eral Washington. This angered the 
rude soldiers, who dashed in, struck 
the flag from her hand, and set fire to 
the house. Meanwhile the gallant 
young Tarleton galloped forward, and 
seeing the beautiful lady’s distress took 
her part, made his men extinguish the 
flames, and then drove them off the 
place. Our fair romancer says her pa- 
triotic grandmother married an Ameri- 
can officer, though some faded old let- 
ters show that she had a warm spot in 
her heart for the gallant Tarleton. 

If it be possible to get to a place by 
going a long way around, the Virginians 
seem always to choose that way. In- 
deed, the roads that we traveled over 
that day would indicate on the part 
of their makers a settled aversion to 
straight lines. In the course of time 
we came to Upper Brandon, a seat of 
the Harrison family, and in its day a 
handsome old pile. Farther down is 
Lower Brandon, another Harrison es- 
tate, whose manor house is still more 
beautiful. In colonial days Ben Harri- 
son, of Berkeley, and Ben Harrison, of 
Brandon, were distinguished patriots 
and statesmen ; both of them are pro- 
genitors of the ex-President Ben Har- 
rison of our day. The name is pre- 
served by a numerous family in Virginia 
at the present time, and they are among 
the proudest and most distinguished 
people of the State. 

Brandon is a delight. The grounds 
terraced down to the river, with their 
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alleyed walks of elms and boxwood, the 
porticoes and gables and wings, the pict- 
uresque nooks and corners and window- 
seats make it like one of those houses 
one reads of inromance. And there are 
stories which we heard that made time 
pass pleasantly for us, which one might 
tell were we annalists or antiquarians in- 
stead of wandering wheelmen. 

We had gotten now down among the 
James River swamps, and were cau- 
tioned to guard against the dread mala- 
ria, to which the unacclimated are es- 
pecially subject. At some of the houses 
where we stopped, quinine was served 
as a regular course, the waiter taking it 
around with the coffee, into which it was 
dissolved pretty much as though it were 
sugar. When we got on the steamer 
at Brandon, we found a party of jolly 
young sailors going to their yacht at 
Hampton Roads. 

We landed after an hour or two’s ride 
at the historic old Jamestown Island, 
which is now the property of a Northern 
capitalist. It is a long, low island, not 
without a certain picturesqueness, with 
its sandy flats and marsh meadows. 
The site of “James Cittie” has long 
been plowed over, though there are 
traces of the foundations of the royal 
palace, and bricks are turned up here 
and there, and sometimes a skull of one 
of the daring adventurers who fought 
under the doughty Captain John Smith. 
At the head of the island is the tower of 
the old church, moss-covered and ivy- 
mantled, an interesting relic, and per- 
haps the only genuine “ruins” of which 
our country can boast. The James here 
is a majestic river, three miles broad, 
with sweeping curves that, leaving it 
land-locked, apparently, make it look 
like an inland sea. 

We spent the long summer afternoon 
roaming about the island, calling up the 
ghosts of the worthies that Sara Beau- 
mont Kennedy has recently clothed with 
life in OutiNnG’s pages. We wandered 
down by the beach where the rising tide 
washed mussels and oyster shells ashore, 
and out on little headlands whose line of 
cedars with long, horizontal branches 
outstretched, looked like a row of boys 
wading out to deep water. A little be- 


yond the ruined tower of the church 
where Geoffrey Dale and Lina were 
married, are some ancient fortifications, 
in the midst of which is built a little 
rustic cottage, that an artist might live 
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in. Here we found a night’s lodging 
with one of theislanders, After supper 
we sat out on the grass-grown rampart 
for an evening smoke, and had the po- 
etic satisfaction of seeing the moon come 
up over the water. 

We rode away the next morning, 
floundering through a morass on the 
north end of the island and then cross- 
ing a long bridge to the mainland. The 
road wound through verdant river 
meadows, between the inevitable worm 
fences decked in flaunting trumpet 
flowers. Here numerous families of 
wrens dwelt in a state of seeming do- 
mestic turmoil. Then we turned inland, 
and passing suddenly again into a prim- 
eval forest of pines, a carpeting of 
brown needles spread down the shad- 
owy aisles, while overhead the somber 
green boughs arched and met, in an 
effect quite Gothic. It had rained dur- 
ing the night and packed the sand 
somewhat, making it more possible to 
ride and giving a delightful freshness 
to the air and an added fragrance to the 
numerous wild flowers. In the midst of 
the forest we found an ancient mill, and 
stopped to listen to its clacking wheels 
and discuss the gentle art of angling 
with a fisherman. We lingered around 
the mill-pond, a beautiful sheet of water 
that mirrored the overhanging pines 
and drifting clouds, and then we rode 
over the dam and, after an altogether 
pleasant turn of five miles, found our- 
selves in old Williamsburg town. 

It is hard to realize that this placid, 
ancient place was once a center of life 
and gayety, the vice-regal capital of the 
Dominion of Virginia, where royal gov- 
ernors held court. It is almost humor- 
ous to think that the wide, deserted 
streets were once thronged with an 
eager crowd, coaches and four bearing 
grandees and ladies of fashion, maidens 
in silks and laces borne in sedan chairs, 
and jolly college boys in cap and gown. 
More incongruous still that later scene 
when the stern, fierce patriots, roused 
by the orator’s fiery eloquence, gathered 
here for war and made the peaceful 
town echo to the clank of arms. 

You are apt at first to believe that 
everybody is old in Williamsburg ; for 
even the young girls have a demure, 
old-fashioned way about them. Indeed, 
as you drink your tea from an antique 
cup, see your face queerly metamor- 
phosed in the shining mahogany table, 
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or grow uncomfortable in your high- 
backed chair, you really wonder if time 
has not played you some fantastic trick 
and plumped you back into the middle 
of the last century. You forget your 
strangeness, however, as the dear old 
gossips go over the Williamsburg tradi- 
tions for your benefit ; improbable stor- 
ies handed down through genezations 
of grandmothers, and gaining coloring 
and additions from each. 

You are interested chiefly in Mistress 
Elizabeth Cary, a belle and beauty, 
who was what modern college boys call 
“a college widow.” Among the many 
that she promised to be a sister to wasa 
young surveyor, George Washington by 
name, though they do say that she re- 
gretted this afterward. However that 
may be, you are apt to wander out to 
her house the next day, and to be shown 
into the room where poor George got 
the mitten. 

Williamsburg and the vicinity form 
the scene of Thackeray’s famous novel, 
“The Virginians.” There are stillsome . 
notable old manor houses standing in 
the country side that one can easily 
fancy the original of Castlewood. Per- 
haps the most notable is Carter’s Grove, 
a massive house whose walls are six 
feet thick at the base and taper until 
three feet thick at the roof. We were 
entertained at another, Charlecote, the 
home of a distinguished general, a vet- 
eran of the Mexican and Civil wars. He 
is a fine type of the Southern gentleman, 
fair-minded and generous toward his 
former enemies, courteous and cultured. 
Not one who repined at the reverses of 
fortune, but who went actively to work, 
and was not too proud to plow and fish 
to provide for his family ; and now when 
he has gained a foothold in the world 
and is president of various corporations, 
is still simple and unaffected. 

We found a house party in progress 
at Charlecote, and as there were some 
fifteen or sixteen young people com- 
posing it, they made the old manor a 
gay place. There were sailing parties 
and driving parties and bowling parties, 
minuets in the drawing-room and moon- 
light on the portico, until I began seri- 
ously to fear that Philip meant to re- 
main permanently at Charlecote. 

From Charlecote we rode on to New- 
port News along the railroad track. 

We found Newport News a thriving 
little city, at least Philip reported it so; 
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for my own part I preferred loitering 
down on the beach while he “did” the 
sights. We took the steamer over to 
Norfolk and wandered out to Ocean 
Grove and the summer resorts. The 
fashionable life, however, grew very irk- 
some after a few days, and we rode 
back into the wilds content to be un- 
trammeled bicycle tramps. It took us 
a day and a half to ride a distance of 
twenty-five or thirty miles to Yorktown. 

Flurries of wind blew the sand in our 
faces and clogged it in our bearings 
and chains. We tried all manner of 
shifts, even going so far as to ride 


home with the heroic resolve to demol- 
ish it and the British invaders at the 
same time. We, however, did not have 
Lord Cornwallis’s complaint of lack of 
hospitality to make, though we found 
it almost as hard to get away. 

A little distance beyond, the Peace 
Monument stands on an _ eminence 
where Cornwallis drew up his con- 
quered army on the day of surrender. 
The place is a bare bluff, but overlooks 
the wide York River. We wandered on 
through the orchards on the Temple 
farm to the Moore House, where Wash- 
ington and Cornwallis had their famous 
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through a cornfield, which was, at least, 
no worse than the road. 

We came at last to the straggling old 
village of Yorktown, the scene of the 
final drama of the Revolution. It is 
impossible to imagine any place more 
forlorn than Yorktown, with its one long 
street of antiquated, weather-beaten 
houses. Only old Governor Nelson’s 
house has any traces of beauty, and that 
is rather an imposing structure, with its 
brick walls and boxwood walks. It has 
a severe squareness of visage that one 
fancies resembles the stern old soldier, 
who relentlessly bombarded his own 


meeting and agreed on the terms of 
surrender. We sat in the very corner 
where his lordship signed the papers 
that gave America freedom, and man- 
aged to feel rather sorry for the stout 
old soldier who was brought to bay 
where he least expected. 

The tavern in Yorktown is a famous 
place. One of the few ancient inns, built 
in colonial days, that survive. It is pict- 
uresque with its moss-covered roof, dor- 
mer windows and old-fashioned red 
bricks. It serves wonderful oysters and 
crabs and clams, keeps the cleanest 
linen, and tucks the guests away snugly 





























in the queerest little attic apartment. 
It is a great place on court days, when 
the farmers and planters come to town 
and the fishermen and old sea captains 
wander in. There is a tradition that a 
pirate by the name of Cabello, a suc- 
cessor to Captain Kidd, used to frequent 
this tavern. On one occasion it is said 
he came in with an aromatic plant which 
he put in his liquor, together with ice, 
and so concocted the first mint-julep. 
At least this is the story an old salt told 
us between the sips of his own julep. 

Since the passing of the stage coach 
. the wayside inn has disappeared, and a 

most unworthy successor, the country 
hotel, has sprung up in the towns. But 
here in lowland Virginia where towns 
are scarce there survives a relic of the 
ancient taverns and ordinaries known as 
the “private entertainment.” It is, as 
its name indicates, nothing more nor 
less than a private house where the 
traveler can find lodging and food. 

We stopped at numerous private en- 
tertainments, and fared ill and well ; but 
our first experience was the pleasant- 
est and most vivid. Darkness overtook 
us one evening in a dense pine forest, 
from whose gloomy depths a whip-poor- 
will’s call came in melancholy cadence. 
Our situation was getting desperate, 
when a turn in the road brought us to 
an open space, and just in front was the 
welcome light of a country store. We 
soon dismounted at Level Green, as the 
sign told us, and the storekeeper came 
bustling out to meet us. He was a tall, 
well-built man, full of importance and 
politics. He informed us that he kept a 
private entertainment, and would be 
glad to take us in. 

He ushered us into the parlor, and 
went to tell “Mam” that we would be 
to supper. A gay-colored carpet cov- 
ered the floor, and several stiff-looking 
chairs stood about at awkward inter- 
vals. In one corner was a cheap melo- 
dian organ and in another a tabie on 
which were stereoscopic views of Niag- 
ara Falls and the World’s Fair. On the 
walls hung common prints poorly exe- 
cuted and a deformed-looking portrait 
of a little girl, done in crayon, evidently 
by a wandering artist. 

Supper was announced at last, and 
when we went in we found that the 
clerk from the store and two traveling 
salesmen had already helped themselves 
and fallen actively to work. “Mam” pre- 
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sided at table, and a bare-footed negro 
girl was waitress. “Mam” was a pale, 
overworked little woman, with pathetic 
traces of beauty and gentility in her 
face. She took occasion to let us know 
that she was the daughter of Squire 
Moore, who owned a plantation in Cul- 
pepper County. 

Everything on the table was neat and 
clean, and the ice clinking in the glasses 
of tea was peculiarly cool and pleasant. 
The fried chicken was browned to a 
turn, and the cold ham had that delight- 
ful flavor found in smokehouse-cured 
hams and impossible for modern pork- 
packers to obtain. Of the breads, beaten 
biscuits came first, crisp and brown, and 
white inside as the new-fallen snow. 
Next came laplands—why laplands I 
cannot tell; for they are found only in 
Eastern Virginia. It is an incongruous 
name, surely; for they are hot and 
brown and flakey, lollipops that melt in 
your mouth, puff balls made of air and 
ambrosia. The egg-bread came next, 
in fair, round pans, inside a deep-golden 
yellow, outside brown and crisp. Then 
came the batter-cakes, round and thin 
and flat as pancakes, great absorbents 
of butter, with a delicate flavor that one 
never dreamed cornmeal could have. 

Mine host, the storekeeper, came in in 
the midst of all this. His blue eyes 
twinkled and his mouth curled up in 
anticipation as he inhaled the savory 
odors. He stroked the tuft of beard 
on his chin in great good humor. 

“Hm!” he said, pushing away the 
dishes from his plate, “such a crowd 
reminds me of Chicago. I suppose you 
went to the World’s Fair; maybe you 
remember j 

“Yes, perfectly,” interrupted Philip ; 
“we saw the Midway Plaisance, the 
Agricultural Building, the——” and he 
rattled off the other attractions in true 
showman’s style. It was well he came 
to the rescue; for we learned after- 
ward that all of Mr. Benson’s highways 
of conversation led to the World’s Fair, 
and that a discussion on the great Desert 
of Sahara would surely end in Chicago, 

Mine host showed us to our clean little 
room upstairs just as the moon came up. 
The breeze murmured softly in the 
pines, and the insects droned drowsily. 
Philip, stretching out in the cool sheets, 
muttered, half asleep : 

“This is—much fun as coasting down 
a long hill.” 
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THE HALF-RATERS. 


By R. B. Burchard. 


HE half-raters, 
or fifteen-foot- 
ers, are the 
smallest  rac- 

ing sail-boats rec- 
ognized in the 
yacht club clas- 
sifications. In- 
fused with the 
stimulus im- 
parted by the 
disinterested 
patronage of 
the Seawan- 
haka Co- 
rinthian 
Yacht 















Copyrizht, 1895, by J. S. Jc shnston, N.Y. 
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Club, of New York, they have in a 
year’s time attained a merited pro- 
minence and popularity. 

For many seasons boats of this type 
have afforded good sport in foreign 
waters, the expression “rater” being 
an English term of classification. The 
idea of creating a class of this kind at 
home suggested itself to Mr. William 
W. Howard, a member of the New York 
Canoe Club, whilst OurT1NG’s represent- 


ative and engaged in the summer of 
1894 in racing his canoe Yankee on the 
Thames. 

Americans will go far afoot or deep 
into their pockets in the pursuit of 
sport ; but the great expense incurred 
restricts yacht racing, the so-called 
“sport of kings” to the favored few. 
The charm of these little boats lies in 
the fact that they afford a share of the 
highest aquatic sport at a minimum of 
outlay. In this class the ability of the 
designer and the skill of the helmsman 
are the chief elements of success. 

Some years ago Mr. W. L. Alden, of 
the New York 72mes, wrote various 
articles for current periodicals extolling 
the merits of the sailing canoe as the 
poor man’s yacht. Comfort, adaptabil- 
ity, and picturesqueness, associated with 
a quiet form of adventure, made these 
boats popular. Soon, however, the in- 
sidious spirit of emulation developed a 
scientific class of racing machines in the 
fleet. With the invention of the deck- 
tiller and the sliding seat, furthermore, 
it was discovered that one must be 
something more than a skillful boat- 
handler, something of an acrobat in 
fact, to retain the laurels in canoeing. 
Unless the skipper was as “quick in 
stays” as his boat was, he soon found 
himself in the “ wet,” probably beneath 
his capsized boat. There is no doubt 
that the athletic element involved in 
“hyking ” out on the end of the sliding- 














seat, which has no bearing upon sea- 
manship, has been one of the chief causes 
of the decline of interest in canoe racing. 

When Mr. Alden introduced modern 
canoeing into this country from Eng- 
land his purpose was far from that of 
establishing a racing class, and when 
racing became the sole attraction at the 
meets he himself was one of the first to 
separate himself from the contending 
fleet. For years he made it his summer 
pastime to gather together a few genial 
triends who, with heavily-laden canoes 
and lazy-going sails, would sail gently 
away, 

«« And catch the heavy earthy scents 
That blow from summer shores.” 

The ideas which Mr. Alden and Mr. 
Howard imported from England, the 
one at the beginning and the other 
at the end of the last quarter of a 
century, are located at the very 
antipodes of the orbit of sports- 
manly desire. The half-rater 
which the latter urged Mr. 

Arthur Brand, of the 
Minima Yacht Club, to 
bring over to this country 
“to show the boys ”’ was 
a racing boat built 
solely for the win- 
ning of prizes ...., 
The Spruce No. a 
/I’, was not a 
freak, however. 
The English are 
far more con- 
servative in 
building racing 
machines than 
we are. Before 
I 7gzlant went over their big yachts were 
sturdy, round-bottomed vessels; before 
Niagara made them hustle for their own 
flags, their “twenties” and “forties” were 
seaworthy little ships ; until their com- 
fortable, lead - laden canoes came over 
here to be beaten by the light American 
racers they had used neither the deck- 
tiller nor the sliding-seat. The English 
half-raters were and are safe, comforta- 
ble sailing boats. Mr. Brand’s defeat was 
not so sufficiently pronounced as to affect 
the English type. The new Sibbeck 
boat, the Wicrobe, recently imported by 
Mr. Herbert Barnum Seeley, photo- 
graphs of which are herewith given, is 
a beautiful example of the best English 
workmanship. She is undoubtedly the 
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handsomest boat of the class in America 
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to-day, both in model and construction. 
She has a graceful sheer- plan with 
pretty overhangs; her fore-foot and 
stem form a graceful convex curve 
from the water-line to the extreme bow ; 
and her aft-overhang, her counter and 
circular raking stern give her the ap- 
pearance of a little yacht modeled by a 
master hand. 

She has a deep, generous cockpit, 
square aft and pointed forward, contain- 
ing a seat on either side. All of the 
hauling parts of the rigging run into 
the cockpit, the halyards leading 
through the deck. Around the cockpit 
is a low coaming of about two inches in 
height, neatly set off with fine channeled 
blue and gilt bands. Similar bands or- 
nament the sheer-strake, or top 
of the sides of the boat. I men- 
tion these little things to illus- 

trate the pride which the British 

builder takes in his work. 
There are stripes on thou- 
sands of boats, but none, I 
am sure, in this country, 
just like those on MMz- 
crobe. But the beauti- 
ful boat cannot sail 
with ours, at least 
in light weather. 

True, if one were 

going out in a 

gale to save life 

he would pick 

the English boat 
— out of all the lit- 
tle fleet. She is 
a splendid boat, 
but no racing 
machine. She 
was eleventh out of eleven boats in the 
Larchmont Spring Regatta. And her 
spars! They are solid sticks, all except 
the bamboo yard, and their weight alone 
would throw her out of competition with 
any first class American boat. Her bulb- 
fin! Well, a cargo of lead zn, on or under 
a little boat may afford it stability, but 
it will not give it speed compared with 
that of a light boat sailed by a stability- 
making crew. Spruce /I’. was a similar 
boat, but heavier in appearance and not 
as fine-looking. She had a centerboard 
which housed as far as the bulb, while 
the Sibbeck boat has a deep, fixed fin and 
a much heavier bulb. Mr. Brand’s boat 
was well rigged and had a lowering 
mast; the new boat is poorly rigged. 
The majority of the English half-raters, 
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designed for 
the Solent rac- 
ing, are fin- 
and-bulb boats, 
while the ca- 
noes and larger 
canoe-yawls 
which are 
found most fre- 
quently on the 
Thames are all 
of the center- 
board type. 
The half-rat- 
ers commenc- 
ed their career in this country last sea- 
son as a racing class. Their object was 
solely to beat the challenging Spruce IV. 
This year there are over a hundred of 
them already reported, thirty of them 
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jority every- 
thing has been 
sacrificed to 
speed. The 
Huntington 
boats, which 
are a perpetu- 
ation of the 
type of the 
well-known 
Question of last 
year, are espe- 
cially ugly and 
crude - looking, 
but they have 
shown great speed in heavy weather. 
The Question, it will be remembered, 
was dubbed the “Barn-door,” be- 
cause of her flat and angular appear- 
ance, and she attained considerable 
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having entered for the Seawanhaka trial- 
races. In certain clubs fleets of six or 
eight have been built, from one design, 
to race among themselves. 

In many of the boats, notably those 
designed by W. 


notoriety under that name. Those 
of this type in the new fleet are the 
Hope and the Willada. No sailor-man 
who sees these unsightly scows can fail 
to be touched with a feeling of preju- 

diced revulsion 





P. Stephens and 
Charles Olm- 
stead, of New 
York, and Butler 
Ames, and C. H. 
Crane, of Boston, 
conscientious at- 
tention has been 
paid to construc- 
tion and appear- 
ance; in the ma- 
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against them; 
and although 
their designer 
and owners are 
all popular 
among the con- 
testants, it is plain 
that there was 
general satisfac- 
tion when such 
boats as E/ Hei- 
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a boat. It should 
of satisfaction that 
boats in the class 
most successful. 
the cost of design- 
building the 
half .. raters is 


vie, Ideal and Riverside distanced them in the size of 
at the finish, Had the weather been be a matter 
heavier the boats of the scow type would the costliest 
have undoubtedly taken a better place are not the 
in the record, and had they won the Itissaidthat §& 
effect would have been detrimentalto ing and /§ 
the beauty of next year’s fleet. Inthe Herreshoff y 
survival of the fittest in this instance 

the only fitness requisite is speed. 

The American half-raters are, then, a 
class of out-and-out racing boats, of from 
ten to fifteen feet water-line length, from 
twenty-two to twenty-five feet length 
over all, and about five or six feet 
beam. To obtain their racing length, 
the water-line length is added to the 
square-root of the sail area in square 
feet, and the sum is divided by two. 
The quotient must not be more than 
fifteen as the class is a fifteen-foot 
class. Thus it will be seen that the 
longer the water-line the less the 
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area allowed from one thousand to twelve hundred 
Boats of this dollars; the Stephens boats cost about 
builtandkept half that sum; the Huntington boats, 
erate rate, about three hundred and the Rigby 
, building (New York Canoe Club) one-design 


amount of sail- 
and wice versa. 
size can be 
up at a mod 
the cost of 


and main taining class, about two hundred dollars. Of 
running uprapidly course, light construction, hollow spars 
with an increase and silk sails are expensive, but the 


outlay in the building and rigging of 
a winning boat should not be more than 
four or five hundred dollars. The plans 
may cost whatever a designing designer 
may have the audacity to charge, 
and mahogany planking and fancy 
fittings may be made to double the 
cost of the boat. 

The action of large yacht clubs 
in extending their classes to 
include these boats will do much 
SPRUCE IV. to increase the knowledge and 
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of boat-handling among young men. 
No better training-school for yachtsmen 
could be devised, and no more interesting 
means be found to try the skill of the 
Corinthian sailors who believe them- 
selves to be good boat-handlers. These 
handy little boats may be sailed day inand 
day out around any of our sheltered and 
crowded harbors, where, to a youth who 
can swim, a capsize means nothing more 
than a ducking. The rules, the tricks 
and the jinesse of racing may be learned, 
the handling of light sails practiced and 
dexterity and lightness of touch on the 
tiller acquired in a manner which no 
other small boat provides. No other 
boat is so sensitive to the helm, none so 
quick in stays. In coming about unless 
she is met promptly, the boat will swing 
quite round in a circle and shoot off on 
its own account or capsize before the 
bewildered novice can make up his 
mind as to what has happened. “She 
turns around and looks at you,” is the 
way the young helmsmen are wont to 
describe this involuntary maneuver. 

To a skillful sailor of a half-rater, the 
advancement to the greater responsi- 
bilities of handling a larger craft would 
be easy and natural. 

After the defeat last year of Spruce 
IV. a challenge was received by the 
Seawanhaka Yacht Club from G, H. 
Duggan, of the Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club, of Montreal, for a race this 
summer. This was shortly afterward 
followed by a challenge from Linton 
Hope, a well-known English designer 
and boat-sailer. Mr. Hope’s present 
boat, Azsmet, is winning most of the 
honors in her class this season. The 
Race Committee tried to induce both 
challengers to come at the same time. 
A race with three contestants sailing 
together would be obviously unsatisfac- 
tory, because while two of the boats 
were engaged in “luffing-matches” be- 
tween themselves, the third would run 
off with the prize ; just as last summer 
one of the boats which was defeated in 
the trials is said to have sailed around 
the course outside of Spruce and Ethel- 
wynn and beaten them both by an 
alarming margin. It was suggested 
that a series of races be sailed in heats 
which, with England, Canada and the 
United States each represented, would 
arouse unusual interest. 

This arrangement could not be car- 
ried through, so the challenge which 


was first received was accepted. As 
soon as the challenge was announced a 
number of aspirants were at work on 
new boats for the competition, with the 
result that there were thirty entries and 
twenty-six starters on the occasion of © 
the first trial race at Oyster Bay, June 
twenty-second. It is hoped that Mr. 
Linton Hope may yet be able to race, 
in this country, for the Seawanhaka 
trophy. 

Last year the four best boats of the 
class were the cup-defender £the/lwynn, 
designed by W. P. Stephens ; Oita, by 
N. G. Herreshoff ; Z77z/by, by Charles 
Olmstead, and Question, by L. D. Hunt- 
ington. These were each of a different 
type, and those types, with the addition 
of one more, would form a basis of clas- 
sification of all the new boats. The 
additional type would be those of the 
round-bottom boats with “sneak-box ” 
bows. 77rz/by has a bulb-fin, and that 
fact puts her with her younger sister, 
Riverside, in a class suit generis. The 
bottom and overhangs of this boat 
would otherwise put her in a general 
class with Ethelwynn. The latter boat 
has long and symmetrical overhangs, 
the bow pointed, the stem being a grace- 
ful curve from the bow to the water- 
line, with the convexity downward. 
She has moderate sheer forward, and 
the line of the sheer is carried out 
gracefully aft. Her keel is a single 
piece of spruce from the extreme bow 
to the stern. It is sharp under the bow 
as opposed to the boats with bows which 
are flat underneath like those of a 
“sneak-box.” The narrow stern ends 
in a neat little transom. She is twenty- 
three feet four inches over all, with 
three feet nine inches fore-overhang, 
and four feet six inches att-overhang 
on the water-line of fifteen feet. Her 
extreme beam is six feet, and at the 
water-line it is four feet eight inches. 
The draught of the hull is about seven 
inches, and the least freeboard about ten 
inches. She is fitted with a center- 
board of three-sixteenth Tobin bronze 
four feet six inches long, of the shape 
known as the Linton Hope ; that is, a 
deep dagger-board straight on the for- 
ward edge and curved on the after edge. 
The board weighs fifty-five pounds. It 
is not sufficiently stiff, and bent badly 
in last season’s races. The 7wo Stef, 
owned by W. H. Jennings, of Southport, 
Conn., is identical with A¢thelwynn, ex- 
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cepting that the Scarecrow rig, with its 
jib-headed mainsail, was replaced by a 
gaff-headed rig just before the trial 
races. The /deal, which won the first 
of the trial races, June twenty-second, 
is also designed by W. P. Stephens, and 
she is a very slight modification of 
Ethelwynn. She is owned by Henry O. 
Havemeyer, Jr., and was sailed at Oys- 
ter Bay by Herman A. Duryea and W. 
Irving Zerega. She istwo inches wider 
than £thelwynn ; she has a larger mid- 
ship section and a shorter water-line, 
having about two hundred pounds more 
displacement, so disposed as to float one 
inch higher. She is constructed like 
Ethelwynn and Two Step, of a double 
skin, an inner one of one-eighth inch 
white cedar laid diagonally, and an outer 
one of fore-and-aft planking 
of one-quarter inch mahog- 
any. There is a layer of 
Union silk between the inner 
and outer planking. Therig 
is the same as that of E7¢hed- 
qwynn, viz., that designed 

by C. J. Stevens for the 
Scarecrow ; only it is 
proportionately 
larger than that 
of last year’s 
boat, because of 
the reduction of 
the water - line 
length. All of 
the Stephens 
boats were built 
by The Spalding 
St. Lawrence 
Company. 

The boats of 
the Herreshoff centerboard type, of 
which O/ita and Guome are the only 
representatives, are very fast off the 
wind, but are not a success to wind- 
ward. The O/:ta was last season a good 
second to £thelwynn under the skillful 
handling of Mr. C. B. Vaux, the well- 
known canoe-sailer. In the successive 
attempts to improve her windward 
work, she received, first, a new main- 
sail, then new spars and rigging, and 
then a larger and heavier centerboard. 
Her first and second boards were a va- 
riation of the Linton Hope shape and 
method of housing. They were of 
“dagger” variety when down, and of 
the old-fashioned type when housed. 
The second board was used only once 
last season, at a special Seawanhaka 
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Club race, in which the weather was 
calm, varied by little flukes of wind. 
Trilby beat Olita badly, and Oltta in 
turn left Question out ot sight. 

This spring the Huntingtons, who 
won the helmsmen’s prize last season, 
tried their hands at Olita. She was 
given a large, square, iron board, simi- 
lar to those on the Huntington boats. 
The change has not apparently im- 
proved her. She certainly does not 
show the improvement in tuning up 
which her old competitor 77/by has 
displayed. The October records of this 
magazine described O/ta as follows : 
“Down the wind she is as fast as her 
victorious rival, reaching she is faster, 
but what she can do on the wind was 
probably not shown in these races ; or, 
if it was, she is a failure to windward. 
Her bow is that of a racing gig, her 
body amidships like a wide birch-bark 
canoe, and her stern is unlike anything 
hitherto seen—a Herreshoff novelty. 
It is sawed off square, its width being 

fully equal to four-fifths of the maxi- 

mum beam. But it is a marvelous 

stern, the stern being a_ half 

ellipse vertical to the water, 

and just tangent 

to its surface 

when the boat is 

under way. 

From beneath 

that ellipse 

comes no sign of 

a back wave, and 

the water is left 

almost as it was 

entered.” She 

is twenty feet 

over all, six feet three inches beam, 

three inches draught. Has about three 

feet overhang forward and about a foot 

aft. She is of simple construction. Her 

frames and planking are so light that 

the bottom is flexible enough to give 

visibly at every hard jump on the sea, 

which has a tendency to give the occu- 

pant an impression that the bottom is 

going to fall out. The rudder as well 

as the centerboard of Olita is made to 

house in a trunk, both trunks being in- 

geniously constructed so as to add stiff- 

ening to the keel and deck. The cock- 

pit is very large, the flooring resting 
directly on the timbers. 

The Guome is an apparently unsuc- 
cessful attempt to improve the model of ° 
Olita. She is practically of the same 
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shape but with apparently more beam 
and depth. Her deck arrangement, 
however, is entirely different, she being 
decked completely over, with only a 
narrow, oblong cockpit, apparently 
about two feet in width and a foot in 
depth, the floor being above the water- 
line. Her mainsail, which is jib-headed, 
is fitted with two horizontal battens 
nearly as long as the boom, so that the 
sail resembles a canoe-sail in appear- 
ance. 

Guome is owned and sailed by F. M. 
Hoyt, the owner of the beautiful Gard- 
ner fin-keel Vorota. 

Question and her unsightly 
sisters are built on the princi- 
pleof the old East River scows, 
which did some spirited racing 
forty odd years ago. The 
idea of short water-line and 
light displacement is here 
carried out in a peculiar 
manner. 

The dimensions of 
the hull are: over- 
all length, twen- 
ty-four feet; 
water-line length, 
fourteen feet four 
inches; beam, five Sas 
feet; depth of — 
hull, one foot; a 
draught of hull, 
about three 
inches. Her 
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DIE HEXE. VESPER. 
centerboard drops three feet nine 
inches below the boat; it is of three- 
sixteenths steel and weighs one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. It is kept down 
—virtually a fixed plate—on all points 
of sailing, but it is made to raise or lift 
out for convenience in beaching the 
boat, etc. The trunk is longerthan the 
board, so that the plate may be pushed 
forward or aft to trim the boat by its 
weight and position. Aft, is a fixed 
skeg, which fills the angle forward of 
the rudder. The sides of the boat are 
single bent planks from stem to stern, 
about one foot wide amidships. They 
are vertical throughout and parallel for 
more than half the entire length. They 
are rounded upward and downward, 
2.é.,at gunwale and bilge, to form a slight 
reverse sheer above and a pronounced 
rocker below. The latter sweeps in a 
fair curve from stem to counter. The 
bottom and deck are timbered and 
planked, and both are crowned. 
The bilge forms a hard angle al- 
most like ascow. The edge of 
, the bilge is about 
two inches below 
the surface amid- 
ships when the 
Re: boat is at rest. 
<5 The bottom is 


< rockered under 
oe Se the bow so as to 
leave the water 
just forward of 
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the mast. The bow terminates in a 
stubby, vertical stem- piece, which is 
about six inches high. The stern, sim- 
ilarly rockered, forms a long counter ter- 
minating in a narrow, vertical transom. 

There is no cockpit, and the crew lie 
on deck while sailing. There 
is an oblong hatch abaft the 
centerboard which affords 
access to the hold for stow- 
age. The boat hasall the 
accommodations of a 
raftandno more. The 
Question is fitted with 
a simple but effect- 
ive gaff-and- 
boom rig. She is 
owned by her de- 
signer and build- 
er, L. D. Hunting- 
ton, and she is 
generally sailed 
by his brother, L. 
B. Huntington, 
Jr., who was the 
winner of the helmsman’s prize in last 
year’s races. While sailing in light air 
the sound of the water lopping under 
the bows is suggestive of the pounding 
of a New Haven sharpie. The over- 
hang seems to break the resisting force, 
however, and the boat’s progress does 
not seem to be affected. The new boats 
of this class, from the same builder, are 
the Hope, owned by Arthur Iselin, and the 
Willada, belonging to W. G. Newman. 
Both of these gentlemen are the helms- 
men of their boats. 

These models are variations of the 
Question, and differ between them- 
selves. Both float higher than the older 
boat, the bilge amidships being just 
under the surface of the water. Hope 
has less beam and more freeboard than 
Willada. The centerboard of the form- 
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er is similar to that of Question, while 
that of the latter is rounded on the after 
edge and swings in the usual way. 
Hope is fitted with an oval instead of 
a round mast, stepped, of course, so 
that the longer diameter is fore and 
aft. The method of sailing this type 
of craft is illustrated in the frontis- 
piece of this number. 
The third Huntington boat 
of this year is Paprika, which 
is owned and sailed by C. 
Sherman Hoyt. This boat 
is evidently an attempt 
to combine the good 
points of Question 
and Olita. Sheis 
a heavy - weather 
success, but, in 
light winds, she is 
readily outsailed 
by the more finely 
modeled boats. 
Her bilges are 
rounded, but low 
and heavy, and there is a marked tumble- 
home to her top-sides amidships. Her 
floor is very flat, the lines being followed 
up under the bow-overhang, so that the 
principle upon which Question is shaped 
is carried out in a round-bottom boat. 
The width of her stern is almost as 
great as the extreme beam, and the 
sides are nearly parallel for three-quar- 
ters of the entire length. They either 
tumble home or are vertical from stem 
to counter. The stern is sawed across 
like that of Olita, and is an attempt at 
a badly flattened oval. The counter is 
longer and heavier than that of the 
Herreshoff boat. Paprika has an ample 
oval cockpit, with a vertical ash coam- 
ing. She was winner of 
the races at New Ro- 
chelle, Knickerbocker, 
Douglaston, Stamford, 
Indian Harbor and Co- 
rinthian Yacht Clubs. 


GNOME. 
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In last year’s trial-races there were 
two fin-boats, the Herreshoff 77rast Me, 
a duplicate of the Wee Winn, and the 
Trilby, which was designed by Charles 
Olmstead. In every race of the series 
Trilby was fourth to Ethelwynn, Olita 
and Question, and Trust Me was fifth. 
All the races were in light weather. 
The results indicated that the light 
centerboard boats had a decided advan- 
tage over the fin-keels, and that the flat 
boat could not maintain, in light airs, 
the prestige which it had previously 
gained in heavy weather. 

Notwithstanding these facts Mr. Olm- 
stead did not lose confidence in the 
fin-keel boat. He staked his chances on 
that side, and in the fleet of thirty sail 
which flitted, like a swarm of white 
moths, out of Oyster Bay on June 
twenty-second in quest of international 
honors, there were but two boats of this 
once popular type. These were Mr. 
Olmstead’s 7rz/by and his new River- 
side. ‘These boats are all that could be 
desired in beauty of design and good 
workmanship. The older boat was 
built by the designer, and the new one 
by the Montauk Construction Company, 
of New York. The dimensions of A7v- 
erside are as follows: Over-all length, 
twenty-three feet ; water-line, fourteen 
feet two inches; beam, five feet six 
inches ; draught of hull, seven inches ; 
extreme draught, three feet ten inches. 
The cockpit is four feet two inches long 
and two feet wide. The weight of the 
fin and bulb is three hundred and fifty 
pounds, the bulb alone being two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. The sail area is 
two hundred and thirty square feet. 
The boat was built over forms, and the 
ribs put in after the planking had been 
completed. The boat has graceful over- 
hangs, asharp, clean bow, anda narrow, 
rounded stern, which is two feet two 
inches in width. The peculiarity of the 
boat’s construction is that she has no 
bulkheads. The hull is of very light 
and expensive construction. The plank- 
ing is smooth lap-streak of white cedar, 
the top-sides painted white, with Spanish 
cedar gunwales and planksheer. The 
deck is of white cedar planking, covered 
with oiled silk. The trimmings are of 
Spanish cedar. The boat is fitted with 
a boom-and-gaff rig; the mast is set 
well forward with a small, windward 
jib. Thesails are all of Union silk, and 
are made by Wilson & Griffin. The mast 


and spars are hollow. Thename Xiver- 
side is derived from the yacht’s home 
club, a few of whose members defrayed 
the cost of the venture. They have 
done something, at least, to maintain 
the value of sound construction and 
beauty of design at a time when any old 
thing will do, provided it wins. The 
average record of Riverside in the trial 
races was excellent ; she was second in 
her first two, first in her third, and sec: 
ond again in her final. 

The unexpected is what generally 
happens. While those who were inter- 
ested in the trial races of this season 
were discussing the chances of the 
boats of their own vicinity there loomed, 
unexpectedly, upon their horizon two 
long, low, rakish craft, bound from the 
gilded orient of Boston. The first, £7 
Heirie—which in Persia and Boston 
means Swift Camel — at the Larch- 
mont Regatta, June twentieth, handily 
won the prize. The second, the Ves- 
per, was put into the water for the 
first time two days before the first trial 
race, and sailed across Long Island 
Sound by that sagacious old Ulysses of 
the canoe camps, Paul Butler. It is 
well known among boat handlers that 
although Mr. Butler does not always 
gain the prizes, he is sure to make the 
winner earn them. The arrival of the 
new boats caused a fluttering among the 
white wings of the butterfly fleet. Both 
of the Eastern boats were admitted to 
be the peers of Azverside and J/deal, 
which is the highest meed of praise. 

El Heirie was built by George Lawley 
at Boston from the plans of Clinton H. 
Crane. Mr. Crane was graduated from 
Harvard in 1894, and is a student of 
naval architecture. He has been in the 
employ of the Cramps, of Wilmington, 
since his graduation. 

The boat was launched June second. 
She is sailed by H. M. Crane, the 
brother of the designer, with the latter 
as crew. Her dimensions are: Over-all 
length, twenty-three feet three inches ; 
water-line, fourteen feet four inches; 
beam at deck, five feet six inches ; 
beam at water-line, five feet; draught 
of hull, five inches; draught of center- 
board, five feet; fore-overhang, five 
feet six inches ; aft-overhang, three feet 
six inches; stern, thirty-three inches 
in width ; freeboard, nine inches amid- 
ships. One peculiar feature of the boat 
is that the centerboard, when housed, 
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projects six inches below the keel, thus 
forming a sort of skeg parallel to the 
keel. The rudder draws eighteen inches. 
It is thought that this arrangement, 
while allowing a large centerboard, 
steadies the boat off the wind. The 
sheer-plan shows a long, pointed over- 
hang with almost a straight line from the 
water-line to the extreme bow. Under- 
neath the bows the planking is flat, like 
that of Paprika. There is no stem-piece, 
nor angle to indicate one, and the ex- 
treme bow is rounded, on the deck-plan. 
At the bow the bottom planking comes 
.tight up to make a sharp angle with the 
planksheer ; there is no blunt bow as in 
Paprika or the Question. It is a refine- 
ment of the bow of the Barnegat sneak- 
box. The floor is generally flat amid- 
ships, but rounding at every point. The 
sides are quite perpendicular for the 
width of the top strake. The boat is 
double-planked inside with one-eighth 
inch pine; outside, one-quarter inch 
mahogany—both layers laid fore and 
aft. The hull weighs three hundred 
pounds, and the centerboard, which is 
one-quarter inch Tobin bronze, weighs 
eighty-five pounds. When down, the 
board is of the Linton Hope shape. The 
cockpit, which is not cramped, is square 
aft and pointed forward, and it is pro- 
tected by a mahogany flare coaming. 

The bottom of the ceckpit is V-shaped, 
and is three inches above the water, 
bailing into the trunk which is flush 
with the floor. 

In the trial races E/ Hetrze was third 
on the first and the second day in very 
light air, and first in strong wind on the 
third day. 

A fourth race was ordered by the 
committee between J/deal, Riverside, 
El Heitrie, Vesper and Paprika, boats 
which include the winners of the three 
trials, and represent all the prominent 
types. 

El Heirie won in a moderate breeze, 
and was appointed the club’s defender 
of the cup. 

Vesper was designed by Mr. Butler 
Ames, of Lowell, Mass., a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. She was built by Stevens, the 
builder of the canoes of the Vesper 
Boat Club, which are known for their 
speed and excellence of construction. 
She is handled by Paul Butler, with the 
designer as forward man. Mr. Butler 
had not been in a boat this year until 
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he took the helm of the Vesper to sail 
her to Oyster Bay. The rigging was 
completed at the starting line. Had 
there been any time for practice, the 
boat might have done better in the 
trials. She was eighth on the first day, 
second on the second day, and sixth on 
the third, and fifth on the final. 

The construction is similar to that of 
the Vesper canoes. The bottom and 


deck are planked with wide Spanish 


cedar planks, carvel joined. The ribs 
are introduced after the shell has been 
formed, as noted in the case of Rzver- 
side. 

In design, the lines are built up from 
segments of circles, so that as the hull 
heels over in the water, no matter wnat 
her angle may be, she is sailing as nearly 
as possible on the same lines. 

Looking upon the boat from above, 
the deck-plan shows a wide beam with 
convex arcs to bow and stern, a narrow, 
rounded stem, and a large, oblong cock- 
pit. The sheer-plan shows acanoe bow 
with a short, straight stern, and long 
overhang, the forefoot being above the 
water-line like that of Dragoon and 
Olita. 

The stern-overhang is fine and slender, 
the counter and transom viewed broad- 
side on, having the effect of a model of 
a Watson cutter. There is a slight and 
graceful sheer fore and aft. The boat’s 
dimensions are as follows: Over-all 
length, twenty-five feet; water-line, 
fourteen feet six inches; beam at deck, 
six feet five inches; at water-line, four 
feet six inches; bow-overhang, five feet 
three inches ; aft-overhang, six feet three 
inches; width of stern, about twenty 
inches ; freeboard amidships, eight and 
one-half inches; cockpit about three 
feet by eight feet; centerboard, five 
feet long by eighteen inches wide. 

The cockpit has no coaming except a 
finishing beading. Its floor is flat with 
slight incline toward the centerboard 
trunk, into which it bails, the floor being 
above the water-line. The centerboard 
is one-half inch brass and weighs one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. It is 
oblong and beveled at the edges; it 
does not have the Linton Hope curve on 
the after-edge as is usually the case. 

The board lifts after the Hope 
method, swinging on a pin in the upper 
forward corner, and is raised by an arm 
projecting from the after-end of the top 
of the board, 
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The boat is worked with the Butler 
thwartship tiller, familiar to canoemen. 
A single rod connects the tiller with a 
one-armed rudder-yoke, after the Nor- 
wegian fashion. The sail-plan is unique. 
The mainsail is loose-footed and gaff- 
headed, the gaff being a mere batten ; 
the upper triangle between the gaff and 
the mast is filled with what appears, 
in shape and effect, to bean ordinary 
gafftopsail. Of course, mainsail and top- 
sail are all one and the same sail, for 
topsails are barred. The mast and 
spars are probably unequaled any- 
where. They are made in Mr. Butler’s 
private shop, after the fashion in which 
he has constructed his canoe spars for 
years. They consist of three layers of 
spirally-wrapped veneer, running in op- 
posite directions, and glued together. 
The wrapping 


one-third of the sail-spread is in the jib. 
She has a short bowsprit on a long 
overhang bow. 

Although she was sailed by an ex- 
cellent skipper, Mr. Thomas F. Day, 
she was a failure, and failed to finish 
in the second and third races. Mr. 
Hazen Morse, lately owner of the 
twenty-foot water-line cat-boat A?¢tre 
(which has a record of twenty-four 
starts, seventeen firsts and six seconds, 
and which won all the honors in her 
class for two years), this season was at- 
tracted by the novel class. He entered 
a freak half-rater, the Azttze V. She is 
the product of Thos. Webber, of New 
Rochelle. With an over-all length of 
twenty-four feet she has a water-line of 
ten feet. She has a moderate bow, 
with a long bowsprit, and a wide, sand- 

bagger stern. 





of these spars 
is done over a 
mandril, 
which is with- 
drawn, and 
the ends 
plugged as far 
as desired. 
The result of 
the process is 
a minimum of 
weight, with 
all requisite 
strength. The 
sails are all of 
very thin, 
close - woven s 
silk ; the sail- Photo., R. B. Burchard 
area iS 240 

square feet. 

The boats above described exemplify 
the four characteristic types of the en- 
tire fleet. Of course, there were freaks, 
besides those of the Questzon type, repre- 
sented. There was F. M. Randall’s 
In [t, for instance, which was built by 
the Crosby Company. Her model would 
have the appearance of the under body 
of a small boat, fastened to the upper 
portion of the larger model. There is 
not only a separate hull, but also a 
separate V-shaped transom or knuckle 
forward of the rudder and under the 
water-line. She is twenty-three feet 
over all, with only ten feet water-line ; 
beam, seven feet six inches; draught 
amidships, ten inches, with a five-foot 
board. The sail area is three hundred 
and twenty-five square feet. About 











The boat is 
fitted with a 
long, weight- 
ed, wood 
centerboard, 
the trunk go- 
ing the whole 
length of the 
cockpit. She 
is very tender 
on the wind. 
She was tenth 
in the first 
trial race and 
fourth in the 
second. She 
did not enter 
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the third. 

A more re- 
markable 
fleet of little boats was never collected 
than that which sailed out of Oyster 
Bay on the morning of June twenty- 
second, ambitious forthe honor of de- 
fending the great silver challenge cup 
which Mr. Brand failed to secure. 

The view of the start of the races 
was memorable. The start was what is 
termed one gun, which means the time 
of the start was taken at the signal, and 
the boats were not allowed several 
minutes to cross, as has been the 
custom in yacht-racing. Consequently 
the twenty-six boats flew to leeward 
at the signal, breaking out spinna- 
kers almost simultaneously. Mr. W. 
J. Henderson, in one of the daily 
papers, compared it to flushing a quarry 
of game-birds. 
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CANOEING ON PAMBDOMCOOK. 


By Willian) Austin Brooks. 


“4- O the 
voya- 
: geur 
the lone- 
ly waters 
of northern 
streams and lakes 
are never twice the 
same. 

At times the rip- 
ples lap caressingly 
against the sides of 
the canoe as the 
noiseless paddles 
propel the graceful craft. The mount- 
ains seem to float in the hazy atmos- 
phere, and the incense of the forest fills 
the air. 

Back in the shadowy depths of the 
woods the moose and deer await the cool 
of the twilight to come down to the 
water to feed, and all nature is at peace. 
The song of the wind in the trees is soft 
and low, and the camper on his bed of 
boughs is soothed to sleep by the mur- 
mur of the pines. 

When the great wind bird, which the 
Indians say dwells on the mountains, 
moves its wings more _ vigorously, 
stronger breezes come down from the 
heights, where winter lingers among 
the rocks. Then a strange and melan- 
choly sound is heard—the voice of the 
pines. Deep and solemn it rises and 
swells in a volume of grand music, then 
dies away in lower, sweeter notes, only to 
again peal forth as from the pipes of a 
great organ. It is one of the most mu- 
sical, but one of the saddest of sounds. 

As the breeze freshens the canoeman 
grasps his paddle more firmly and takes 
care that no frolicsome wave leaps 
aboard. But this is all play, albeit a 
little rough at times, causing the blood 
to course more quickly. One feels the 
joyousness of nature and exults in the 
freedom of the wilds. 

The wind and the waves and the trees, 
however, are not always playful. There 
are other times when they show their 
treacherous side; when the wind does 
not sing, but shrieks and howls like 
wolves through the forest ; when the 
trees bend and sway and lash their 
branches furiously ; when the heavens 
are black, and the waves open their 





frothing jaws and leap at those whom 
the storm has taken unawares. Then 
the head must be clear, the hand steady, 
and decision unerring. 

Battle with the elements must be 
waged with judgment. Life in the 
woods, fascinating as it is, is not all 
poetry ; the bitter must be taken with 
the sweet, but in retrospection the days 
of hardship and storm are remembered 
quite as fondly as the kinder ones, for 
Nature is oftentimes grander in her 
anger than in her most transcendent 
moments. There are times when one’s 
soul glories in the tempest ; though dan- 
ger may threaten and all the faculties 
be on the guz vive, one feels imbued with 
the very spirit of the storm. 

I recall one eventful day when wind, 
rain, cold, hunger and fatigue all played 
their parts, but which finally ended in a 
blaze of glory. Everything was wet 
that day. The soft, mossy floor of the 
woods was one great sponge, from which 
water oozed at every step; the lumber 
road, portions of which were but recently 
swamped out, was a long and apparently 
endless mire, while every bush and tree 
was a copious shower bath. 

We left our camp at the head of Nah- 
makanta in the morning, intending to 
go to the foot of the lake, and after 
crossing the long seven-mile carry to 
Pamedomcook, camp on the shore 

The night had been very cold, though 
the time was midsummer, and there 
was a frost which killed tender weeds 
and blackened the leaves on some of 
the young trees. A heavy wind blew 
directly up the lake, and the surf on the 
beach gave us some difficulty in getting 
the canoes under way; but we took 
advantage of the lee of a sandy point 
and then fought our way down, keeping 
close to the precipitous western shore, 
which afforded some shelter. Before 
we had covered half the distance of four 
miles the rain commenced to fall, and 
thunder rumbled in the mountains. 

We went ashore on a heavily wooded 
promontory and sought shelter under 
the trees. The rain fell in almost solid 
sheets of water, but with our rubber 
coats and boots and the thick foliage 
overhead, we accepted the conditions 
philosophically and waited for better 
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weather. The situation had a ludicrous 
side which atoned in a great measure 
for the discomfort, and as I stood with 
hat brim turned down and coat collar 
turned up under my own particular 
tree, I smiled at the sight of five other 
disconsolate-looking figures under five 
other monarchs of the forest, while five 
blue wreaths of smoke curled from 
under as many dripping hats. Two of 
the five were my friend William and 
my brother Harry; the other three 
were our guides, Bili Moriarty, Jean 
Ranco and the Wabenaki, Nick Sock- 
beson. In due time the rain abated 
and we went on to the foot of the lake. 

There was a camp on the carry occu- 
pied by two men, who were hauling 
supplies to a lumber camp for next 
winter’s use, and we hired them to take 
our outfit across. The rough tote road 
was impassable for any wheeled vehicle, 
the means of transportation being one 
of those rude, home-made sleds, known 
as a “jumper,” which are used the year 
round in the Maine woods. 

One canoe was hidden in the bushes, 
for Bill was to return in a few days. 
The other two and the luggage were 
loaded on the jumper and securely 
fastened to withstand the rough trip 
overland. 

The rain, which had held up long 
enough for us to load, again began to 
patter on the dead leaves, and through 
the interlacing foliage overhead we saw 
that more was to come. 

We, who were ahead, heard shouts 
behind us, and the sound of the jumper 
scraping and bumping over logs and 
stones, and the cracking of its loose- 
jointed structure. Just where the road 
turned abruptly up the steep side of the 
mountain they overtook us; the horses, 
urged on by voice and lash, swung 
around the curve and dashed up the 
slope, for the road at this place was 
smooth and slippery with wet leaves. 

The driver, reins in hand, ran beside 
his team, yelling at the top of his voice, 
while Nick, in the rear, hung to the 
stern of his canoe as if it were the tiller 
of a boat, and steered the unwieldy 
craft around the bend. We dived into 
the bushes to escape being run down. 
The jumper slewed dangerously, swing- 
ing Nick almost off his feet, but he 
hung on, and the impetus gained car- 
ried them well up the ascent. The road 
took us uphill and down, over the mount- 


ain, through a beautiful forest. The rain 
continued to fall; the black clouds were 
rent by vivid flashes of lightning, and 
the thunder crashed as if the mountains 
were being rent asunder. But through 
it all we trudged on, and, paradoxical as 
it may seem to some, the seven-mile 
tramp was a pleasant one. 

Camping out that night though, with 
the woods and ground saturated, was 
not so enticing a prospect. We knew 
there was a log store - house at the 
other end of the carry on the bank of 
Nahmakanta stream, but the driver de- 
clared that, “There hain’t room in it fer 
a man to stand up; it’s chuck full way 
ter the ridge-pole.” When we reached 
it, in the midst of the hardest shower of 
the day, there was not room for us all 
to stand inside. The whole interior was 
packed solidly with barrels of flour, 
pork, beans, etc. 

The question now was whether to go 
on or make the best of a bad situation 
where we were. The horses stood with 
lowered heads and steaming sides,while 
we waited for the rain to cease. “If 
it ever stops we got to make Polis 
Islan’ to-night ; good camp there if we 
can get to it,” said Nick. 

The rain ceased after a while, and we 
carried the canoes and their cargoes 
down the muddy bank to the water. 
The luggage was stowed away with 
more than usual care, for now we only 
had two canoes to carry the loads of 
three, and two extra men. 

Jean’s canoe was the first to get away ; 
he and Bill took William, while I had 
the bow paddle in Nick’s canoe, with 
Harry amidships. There were fresh 
moose tracks at the landing, but we saw 
no sign of life except two great cranes. 

Black skeletons of trees killed by fire, 
and old gray stumps and logs, bleached 
and weather -beaten, were scattered 
thickly over the sandy waste. Behind 
it all was a black wall of forest, and 
ahead lay a low, sandy island. 

The broad bosom of Pamedomcook 
heaved ominously as we paddled around 
the island and the wide expanse of the 
great lake opened before us. 

There were no waves, but a heavy 
swell came rolling in to meet us, lifting 
the canoe like a cork and then sinking 
us down as if the water was falling 
away beneath us. 

A cold, searching wind was rising. A 
mile away our comrades were speeding 
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their canoe toward Squirrel Island and 
constantly increasing their lead, for they 
were not so heavily laden. As we pro- 
ceeded farther from shore the wind 
blew harder and harder, and with the 
thought of an eight-mile struggle 
against it, I slipped my rubber coat off 
my shoulders and settled myself more 
comfortably on my knees. Nick, in the 
stern, did the same, for we knew what 
was ahead of us and that before long we 
would have to attend to business with- 
out a thought of cramped legs or weary 
arms and back. 

The sea was rising rapidly, and curl- 
ing waves hissed and foamed around 
us. As far as we could see the whole 
lake was feather-white, an expanse of 
angry billows which came charging 
fiercely toward us before the gale. 
Every moment the force of the wind in- 
creased, dashing rain drops and spray 
in our faces, and the waves leaped at 
the canoe. 

Far ahead, like a cloud more dark and 
dense than those above, Squirrel Island 
hung between sky and water. The other 
canoe had disappeared beyond it, and I 
had simply the little triangle of our 
craft’s symmetrical bow between me and 
the watery waste. The waves were 


coming faster and larger; as we rode 
over one into the trough, the next would 


be upon us almost before we could 
mount its slope and break its crest with 
the paddles. They came in threes, the 
third larger than the two preceding. 
But a strong arm and a skillful paddle 
in the stern guided the canoe over the 
crests, swerving her just enough to slide 
her over without taking water aboard, 
while I, as we slipped down into the 
trough, would bury my blade and lift 
her over the next. 

Slowly we forged ahead, though it 
seemed as if we hardly made progress. 
There was no cessation in our stroke, 
no time to rest or stretch the kinks out 
of our limbs. No water came aboard, 
the canoe acting nobly and swimming 
like a wild sea bird in its element. 

How exhilarating it was; what a 
sense of being suspended on the wings 
of the wind, though we struggled 
against it; but it seemed sometimes, 
when the gusts came hardest, as if we 
would be hurled back, as birds are car- 
ried from their course by the gale which 
they are not strong enough to face. 
But we kept on. Squirrel Island was 
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passed, and for a few moments in its 
lee we had a breathing spell. Beyond 
it was the same tempestuous expanse, 
and Pamedomcook threatened us more 
fiercely than before. 

I had perfect confidence in Nick, the 
canoe was stanch, but with the extra 
load and all, this was my most thrilling 
experience in many a voyage. A 
broken paddle or any untoward circum- 
stance might bring disaster, and in that 
sea with heavy clothing there could be 
but one result. 

My legs were cramped and my arms 
and shoulders began to feel the strain, 
but every stroke was made to tell and 
each oncoming wave was carefully 
watched. Nick’s paddle worked stead- 
ily, and his powerful frame was now 
standing us in good stead. Mile after 
mile slowly passed behind us, but his 
arms wielded the maple blade as if 
fatigue were unknown to them. 

Polis Island was now in sight, but 
simply as a shapeless mass against the 
dull, eastern sky. No canoe was visible 
and no living thing ; only the dark clouds 
and waves, the dim shores, and the 
shadowy indistinct island toward which 
we sped. We thought our friends must 
have reached their haven safely, but we 
feared that perhaps something had hap- 
pened, that the story of another tragedy 
would be told around future camp-fires. 

The day was nearing its close and the 
rain had ceased, but the wind did not 
abate. Gull Rock, that immense granite 
bowlder, which, when the world was 
new, was hurled into the lake by some 
Titanic force, stood like a monument 
high above the water, surrounded by a 
scattered group of lesser rocks. We 
passed them, keeping well away from 
the dangerous locality. The upper end 
of Polis Island now took on a definite 
outline, and its wooded heights, with 
the intervening border of white sand, 
thickly covered with the same great 
rocks and bowlders which border the 
lake, were separated from the mass. 

As we neared it the force of the wind 
was somewhat broken, and, putting my 
hands on the gunwales, I raised myself 
a bit to rest. 

As I did so I glanced upward and 
noticed that a great gray cloud was 
taking on a tinge of pink. At the same 
moment Nick uttered an exclamation, 
and swung the canoe part way around. 
I knew when I saw the light on the 
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cloud that it was the first indication of 
the passing of the storm, but was not pre- 
pared for such a sight as met our gaze. 

The first impression was almost start- 
ling, as if the heavens had suddenly 
opened, and we beheld a vision of that 
which is tocome. The entire west was 
a dazzling blaze of glory. The sun, just 
sinking below the mountain tops, burst 
through a rift, flooding earth, water and 
sky with golden light. Enormous banks 
of clouds were piled in billowy masses 
of brilliant yellow and orange, flecked 
with black shadows; some were like 
molten gold, others dark, with edges 
fringed with scintillating fire. 

Ladders of vapor arose to them from 
distant valleys, and fiery shafts radiated 
toward the zenith. They shot jeweled 
bridges across the waves, and the 
mountains were gilded with a tender 
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light, and softened in contrast to the 
raging lake. 

Ansuntabunt, Jo Merry, and other 
peaks and ridges which had been hid- 
den, were now visible, but entirely 
draped in shifting veils of golden mist. 
The whole world was gold. 

For a quarter of an hour we rocked 
on the waves and watched the illumina- 
tion of the skies. Then we resumed 
our course, thankful that our destina- 
tion was close at hand. In the south- 
east a rainbow gave brilliant promise 
of a pleasant to-morrow. 

We skirted the rough shore of the 
island and at last stepped ashore on the 
beach in front of McPheter’s camp. 
Even more welcome than the hospitable 
glow from the windows was the sight 
of Jean Ranco’s canoe drawn up on the 
sand on the beach. 


Ai FOGY ON FOOT. 


By Alden W. Quimby. 


Pr sae this humble narrative of 


a day’s jaunt in southeastern 

Pennsylvania will seem as anti- 

quated to the modern bicycler as 
did the memorable ‘journey of Christian 
the Pilgrim, from the City of Destruc- 
tion to Mount Zion, to Mr. Smooth-it- 
away, in Hawthorne’s clever satire,“ The 
Celestial Railroad,” nevertheless it may 
prove refreshing to such old fogies as 
perchance linger here and there among 
the clientéle of OuTING. 

The writer, bearing well in mind Don 
Quixote’s futile tilt with the windmills, 
does not wish it to be assumed that he 
is “lifting up his heel” against cycling ; 
but he begs leave to intimate that he is 
inclined to believe that bicycling does 
not furnish so many of the elements of 
health and pleasure as are embraced in 
an old-fashioned walk. And if it be tri- 
umphantly responded that the distance 
which may be covered by the former is 
much the greater, he modestly refers to 


the “narrative” in question as revealing 
possibilities of pedestrianism. 

The jaunt happened on this wise: 
Among the soft vales in the northern 
part of Chester County, not many miles 
from the silvery Schuylkill, in the old 
Keystone State, there is a cottage, rose- 
embowered and almost surrounded by 
the fairest products of Nature’s conserv- 
atory, and by thrifty bushes laden in 
their season with luscious berries, while 
a near-by orchard causes one’s mouth to 
water with its tempting catalogue of 
spicy fruit. Close by the gate leading 
from the little-traversed public road 
stood an apple tree of huge proportions, 
upon which clambered a Catawba vine, 
whose globules of nectar were kissed to 
a state of absolute perfection by the sun- 
beams which fell upon the treetops. 
Perhaps the inimitable choir which 
sipped and sang in those aspiring sum- 
mits “wot” of rivals to the sunbeams 
and their kisses in the dramatis persone 
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of an old, old story told anew by the 
gate and the low stone wall; for their 
generous carols were tenderly sweet. 

There came a parting time when I 
promised the old lovers, who had for a 
half century found a paradise in this 
vale of peace, that soon after my re- 
moval to a distant dwelling place, I 
would “call” to tell them of my new 
environment. I cherished even then a 
vague ambition of performing the 
journey on foot, yet, accustomed as I 
was to long distances, it seemed some- 
what of an undertaking. 

The “new dwelling place” was at 
Bainbridge, on the banks of the stately 
Susquehanna, that winding stream of 
euphonious Indian christening, which 
rivals in sensuous beauty any of the far- 
famed rivers, whether at home or 
abroad ; and whose picturesque bluffs 
disclose panoramic vistas not to be sur- 
passed in loveliness. Four miles north 
are the Conewago Falls, caused by a de- 
scent in the river bed of seventy feet to 
the mile, through which rafts make a 
most exciting passage on the spring 
floods; and eighteen miles north is 
Harrisburg, the capital of the Common- 
wealth. Seven miles south is the old 
town of Marietta; and four miles far- 
ther, around the superb “Chickies Rock,” 
is the little city of Columbia, just on the 
edge of the territory made forever his- 
toric by the invasion of the Southern 
host in ’63. The forms of Gordon’s 
troopers could be plainly distinguished 
on the south bank ; and the great bridge 
one and one-eighth miles long which 
connected Columbia with Wrightsville 
was burned to prevent the crossing of 
the unwelcome visitors. A little later 
the booming of the cannon during the 
dreadful three days’ conflict at Gettys- 
burg was a cause of grave apprehension 
to those citizens who had neither gone 
to the front to meet the foe, nor removed 
to a remote place of safety. 

At five o’clock, one charming May 
morning, the atmosphere being just 
cool enough to favor a pedestrian, I 
turned away from one of the most 
exquisite of terrestrial views; for the 
broad river was softly mirroring the 
dreamy blue hills which guard its flow, 
and the tints of the sunrise were melt- 
ing into the rarer azure of the over- 
hanging sky. Facing eastward, I com- 
menced the longest single day’s trip of 
my life; and I keenly recollect the 
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delight I experienced in the contempla- 
tion of the novel journey, for every 
mile of it lay through what was to me 
terra incognita. The consciousness of 
the physical strength upon which I con- 
fidently counted was also exhilarating. 

My good friend, the Doctor, had 
endeavored to dissuade me from the 
attempt; for his map showed the dis- 
tance to be, approximately, seventy 
miles, which he declared was a menace 
to muscle and nerves; but he knew not 
of my frequent early morning appe- 
tizers of five or six miles, nor of my 
longer walks, which afforded an inspira- 
tion not to be obtained from any other 
source. 

My route lay through the very heart 
of that famous limestone region of Lan- 
caster County, which has long borne, 
undisputed, the designation of “the 
garden spot of Pennsylvania,” where 
barns, almost colossal in dimensions, 
and decorated in a curious, florid style, 
vie with comfortable dwelling houses 
in imparting an air of plenty to the 
soil. Every gentle slope that I ascended 
furnished proofs that it was a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey. 

Passing close to an old Indian grave- 
yard, whose treasures of aboriginal 
relics were probably divided between 
the store of the late Professor S. S. 
Haldeman, the distinguished naturalist 
and philologist, and the museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution, I was presently 
greeted by the hamlet of Ridgeville. A 
few miles farther I approached the 
interesting locality of Donegal, the site 
of the venerable log church erected by 
the Presbyterians in 1722. The grave- 
yard attached contains some quaint 
specimens of obituary verse, among 
which is the tribute of a local poet to 
the virtues of one James Miller, one 
couplet of which reads: 


‘Beneath these marble stones 
Securely rest J. M.’s bones.” 


And another head-stone, brown in 
hue, specifies of the departed that “he 
was the father of a numerous progeny.” 

The springs of Donegal are cele- 
brated, and for nine years one of them 
was utilized by the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission ; and this recalls the amus- 
ing incident of a bona fide request by 
mail to the Commissioner : “ Please send 
me some of them trout fry I hear of as 
I am fond of fried trout.” 
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After quaffing the refreshing waters 
of Donegal, I pressed on with elastic 
step to the more pretentious borough of 
Mount Joy; and thence, as the hours 
grew, to Salunga, Mechanicsville and 
Landis Valley. At every step the spread- 
ing feast of rich rural scenery stimu- 
lated the appetite for more, and em- 
phasized the delights of stilly retreats 
“far from the madding crowd.” It was 
somewhere in the vicinity of the next 
succeeding cluster of houses, Neffsville, 
that, admonished as well by a conscious- 
ness within as by the height of the sun, 
I cast about for a dining place. 

Happy the dwellers in cities who 
are privileged to make the acquaint- 
ance of the so-called “ Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” and sit at their bountiful tables. 
“Schnitz and knep” is probably un- 
known to thousands who suffer with 
gastronomic ennui, while “ pon haus” 
and “liver-wurst”’ would be classed 
among the algebraic x, y, z’s of their 
cuisine. “ Lodwaerrig,” “schmear-case,” 
“fastnachts,” “noodel” and “sour- 
kraut” are perhaps more familiar 
viands in regions beyond the strong- 
holds of the worthy sects of Dun- 
kers, Amish and Mennonites — more 
commonly called “ Meneests.” Yellow 
oil-cloth carriage tops, and hooks and 
eyes in eternal rivalry with the more 
worldly buttons, would soon convince 
tourists that they need not travel to 
other lands to find a novel sensation. 
These primitive fashions have more 
rigid sway than the modes of Paris upon 
our ultra-fashionables. 

Observing a “shad wagon” at the 
door of a cozy cottage by the roadside, I 
made bold to apply for a meal where 
good food was evidently the order of the 
day; and I was immediately ushered 
into the kitchen and placed at an in- 
viting table, where I carried off the first 
honors—for a guest is appreciated in 
proportion to the justice which he does 
to the generous provision of the hostess. 
There was no diplomacy practiced in 
the gentle inquisition into my identity 
or errand; but the questions were re- 
freshingly candid. The excellent meal 
imparted a new stimulus to limbs, and 
the hour’s rest spurred .me onward to 
Mechanicsburg. I soon found myself 
on the highway which leads from Lan- 
caster City to New Holland. The city 
was not far distant, and I mused of 
those days which “tried men’s souls,” 
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when it was the brief seat of the Conti- 
nental Congress. 

It was very grateful to think that so 
many miles now lay behind me; but it 
was annoying to read the same distance 
“to New Holland” on three successive 
sign-boards, although they were spaced 
at even distances of ahalf mile. However, 
my legs bravely bore me onward through 
Bareville to the goal indicated; and I 
found that the namesake of the brave 
little country across the sea was a town 
of one long street—the “pike.” The 
villages furnished a sort of staccato in- 
terruption to the journey, and the “ Blue 
Ball” and Goodville came next. Then 
the slopes of Churchtown challenged 
my limbs. Over the great fields of 
wheat — greener than their congeners 
of the Atlantic—ran the waves which 
were stirred by the afternoon wind. In 
the distance on the right, the Welsh 
Mountains loomed into view, bringing to 
mind the notorious outlaws that found 
a hiding-place in their recesses. 

The sun was not much above the 
horizon when the inner man once more 
intimated the desirableness of a meal ; 
and after some speculation I selected as 
the point of approach a farmhouse 
which stood back from the road. Keep- 
ing my eye on an unusually large 
canine guard, I entered the lane. Upon 
mounting the porch I was confronted 
by an elderly lady, to whom I preferred 
my request for “something to eat.” 
The hostess directed me to sit down on 
the bench at the door, which I did, quite 
cognizant that the young ladiesin the 
house, whom I had glimpsed, were 
scanning me freely. Soon the mother 
of the household appeared bearing in 
her hands a generous piece of pie; but 
I meekly asked her if I might not have 
bread and butter instead. Happily she 
placed the pie on the bench by my side, 
and then brought me a slice of white 
bread, buttered, and capped with that 
ambrosial sauce, apple butter. Dispos- 
ing of the bread in short order I also 
devoured the pie, and welcomed the 
ginger cakes which the young ladies 
sent me fresh from the oven. I would 


have eaten more—much more—had. it 
been proffered, but my kind entertain- 
ers did not suspect the occasion of my 
ravenous hunger. 

When I withdrew, the eyes of all the 
ladies were focused upon me in a vain 
attempt to guess my identity ; and even 

















the dogs by their quizzical manner 
seemed to have essayed the solution of 
the same problem. I presume that 
serious inquiries had been aroused by 
my tender of payment for the “ meal,” 
which the good woman would not ac- 
cept, wearing, at the same time, quite a 
look of surprise. Evidently she had 
taken me to be acommon specimen of 
the genus tramp, and no wonder. 

Crossing the county line at last, I 
found myself in “alt Berks,” not far 
from Morgantown; through which I 
made my way with tolerable rapidity 
into Chester County, and the village of 
Springfield, or Blue Rock of yore. 
There a kindly ministerial face ap- 
peared upon the porch of a pleasant 
home, and I was invited to enter and 
rest. Gratefully declining, I was asked 
whence I had come, and when I replied 
“ Bainbridge,” the response was “ Where 
is it?” Having explained the location, 
I was again asked how I had come, and 
when I responded that I had “footed 
it,” my would-be host exclaimed “ Not 
to-day! Why, how far is it?” When I 
replied that the summing up of the 
signboards made it forty-eight miles, he 
seemed utterly bewildered. He ear- 
nestly besought me to remain with him 
until morning, but I told him I de- 
sired to complete my journey within 
a single day. 

He inquired how much remained to 
be traversed, and I told him that I was 
unable to say, but that I supposed that I 
could learn the distance from the driver 
of a stage which plied between Spring- 
field and Phoenixville. ‘‘ Why,’’said he, 
“he lives next door to me ;” and forth- 
with he called out the driver, who in- 
formed us that it was probably sixteen 
miles to my objective point. Then the 
good dominie, appalled at the idea of 
adding sixteen to forty-eight, pleaded 
with me to spend the night with him; 
but I was obdurate, for, tired though I 
was, I was determined to carry out my 
original purpose, and saying farewell— 
for moments were now precious—I set 
forth at a pace to which my real feelings 
gave the lie; but when I was screened 
from the village view I sobered down 
to a steady walk. 

It was already eight o’clock, and be- 
fore I reached St. Mary’s the mantle of 
a moonless night had fallen upon me. 
I was now within range of the old fur- 
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naces of Warwick and Joanna, in a 
rather scanty iron belt ; and my thoughts 
reverted to the days when Washington’s 
teams visited the spot to procure the 
cannon made there. 

The gaps between the villages seemed 
to be wider than before, but I trudged 
on, glad to notice the occasional glim- 
mering of the stars through the branches 
of the trees on the wooded stretches of 
the road. Coventry and “The Buck” 
were reached—I cannot say that they 
appeared to view, for their peaceful in- 
habitants were wrapped in slumber. 

But “it is a long lane which has no 
turning,” and suddenly I felt that I was 
on familiar ground. I had been accus- 
tomed to walk from the Phoenixville side 
to that very spot where I would now be 
obliged to turn to the left, if correct in 
my intuitions. These I could not hope 
to verify in the starlight by the direc- 
tions on the guide post, but I ventured 
to make the departure ; and after an- 
other mile, and an additional turn, at 
exactly twelve o'clock, I entered the 
gate in the stone wall by the old apple 
tree and stood upon the welcoming door- 
step of the little cottage among the 
flowers. : 

Do you ask, as other friends have 
asked—who first heard the story of my 
apparition to the dominie from his own 
lips—How I felt next morning? Was I 
tired? I answer, gleefully, that I arose 
at six, and ate the best of breakfasts, 
and walked nine miles farther to Phoenix- 
ville! But you may read between the 
lines that the balmy sleep of that mem- 
orable night was the sweet restorer of a 
very tired nature; and that my heels 
were sore, for the tugs of my shoes had 
become loose and “ worried ” them. 

And as I had completed the nocturnal 
division of the grand march in four 
hours, I concluded that the distance 
could not be greater than twelve miles ; 
thus summing up only sixty miles for my 
entire day’s journey. And, having seen 
the country—at least the most of it, as a 
son of Erin would say—I contented my- 
self on the third day with a little trip of 
eight miles over the beautiful South 
Valley hills to Paoli; and then, taking 
the swifter railway train, I rested and 
feasted upon the ever-changing views 
while I traversed the charming undula- 
tions of the Great Valley on my return 
to my beloved Susquehanna, 








RINGING A MALAYESE TIGER. 


By Dr. J. H. PORTER. 


Author of “Wild Beasts,"? Btc. 


jungle, which is the darkest place 

on earth. Red, fantastic gleams 

from fires sped through the solid 
blackness around, but they only made 
its presence more overpowering. By dint 
of intricate divinations we had passed 
the evening interviewing devils, and 
it now appeared that Alang Rasak, 
thirteen years old and recently made a 
bride at much expense, had been carried 
off by a real tiger. That was clear to 
us from the first, because an entire his- 
tory of the tragedy was printed in the 
damp soil and such fragments as re- 
mained of the native girl were found. 
But no certainty could exist in the 
minds of our Malay attendants without 
sorceries. Malim, spirit of the forest, 
might have done it, they argued, or some 
tramp from Kovinchi—whose _ill-dis- 
posed inhabitants were always turning 
themselves into tigers and killing peo- 
ple—might have been the evil-doer. 

Thus spoke Bilal Abu, and when 
Alang Rasak’s uncles guaranteed the 
costs, those functions at which we had 
been assisting took place. Che Mat and 
Pali Patin were the victims’ nearest 
male relatives, respected persons, de- 
scended from a long line of pirates and 
head-hunters. They stipulated that all 
the stray devils in the vicinity should 
be examined as to their complicity in 
the mysterious affair. 

When the truth that an actual tiger 
was guilty had been announced, the 
whole kampong resolved upon venge- 
ance, and began to confer upon those 
means by which it might be carried 
out; but when Major Baker sought me 
I was not to be found, and that bold 
Briton became indignant. Salamah fled 
before his roars. He declared the “in- 
fernal niggers”’ (which is Anglo-Indian 
for all nations not blonde) would scare 
every tiger out of the district. 

His remonstrances were stopped short, 
and both of us stood rigid. For out of 
the darkness close by arose so wild a 
cry, a shriek of despair so heart-piercing, 
that anyone might have been stricken 
aghast. Screams of “The tiger! the 


|’ was dark, dark even for a Malaccan 


tiger!” were heard on all sides, and we 


knew that another unfortunate native 
was lost as effectually as if his weighted 
body had been sunk in mid-ocean. 

Superior persons who know all about 
wild beasts from the current literature 
on the subject, will perhaps sneer at 
this. They are aware that tigers keep 
away from clamor, lights and crowds, 
and, in short, have as correct an idea of 
man-eaters as they have of the Minotaur. 
Yet these timid creatures I have known 
to raid villages time and again, scour 
the lines of English cantonments, kill 
soldiers at main guards, and tear troop- 
ers out of their saddles while on the 
march. 

Dawn was at hand, and when the 
light allowed of trailing, parties went 
out by the elephant paths that inter- 
sected the otherwise impenetrable 
jungles. Tigers are not usually hunted 
in this country, as we knew; its poorly 
armed inhabitants know too much about 
them, and prefer to dig pitfalls or 
arrange loaded spears so that the ma- 
rauders may transfix themselves. But 
we saw that there was to be an excep- 
tion here; these men were going to 
close in on the beast and fight. 

The Major and I took our double 
rifles and joined separate bands into the 
forest. Everything was done quietly 
and in deadly earnest. Seeing that 
every tiger carries a complete topo- 
graphical map of the locality in his 
head, it was quite possible that the 
brute might lurk unseen close beside 
any of those who were floundering 
about in semi-darkness and mostly in 
muddy ruts. 

We had pushed forward for some 
time in a detached way toward an open 
or comparatively clear spot to which the 
tiger must be ultimately driven, if he 
did not break through, when a full, 
round report from my friend’s rifle was 
instantly followed by a harsh, fierce 
roar that shoWed the shot had told. 

Matters now became serious. Un- 
wounded tigers are sometimes desper- 
ately aggressive, but it needs an injury 
to let loose the supreme ferocity of this 
animal’s temper, and show it in an alti- 
tude which none whu have seen it ever 
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“THE FURIOUS ANIMAL CHARGED HOME.” 


Painted for OuTING by the late Mare Lucas. 
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forgets. In a few moments there was a 
commotion in front. We broke out of 
the jungle into open forest, set here and 


there with clumps of brush. It was 
over in an instant, for as the scene 
opened before us we saw the tiger 


spring at a man half-way up a tree, drag 
him down, and stand in awful majesty. 
The instantaneous collapse of the na- 
tive’s form and his faint, gasping cry 
were terribly distinct. His body hung 
in the tiger’s jaws; head and feet down, 
for a moment shielding the beast’s chest 
so that we could not shoot. Then, with 
a shake and a crunch, the tiger dropped 
his victim, and disappeared behind some 
hanging vines. But only for an in- 
stant; then the furious animal charged 
home with resistless force. 

Nobody can describe the details of 
such a_ scene. Nothing lasts long 
enough to reveal itself distinctly. Yells 
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and roars filled the somber, solemn 
wood with a hideous noise. The con- 
flict of lance and sword with claw and 
fang was brief. The crowd burst 
asunder. The bleeding tiger was stand- 
ing over a dead man, with blazing eyes. 
It was an open shot at very short range, 
and two heavy rifle balls from the 
Major’s gun and mine tore through his 
vitals, both from the front side. With 
a half roar he reared, tossed his fore- 
paws on high, and fell. 

There also lay other bodies beside 
the tiger’s: that of Kasim, with a shat- 
tered skull; of Mat Aris; of Musah and 
Ngah Prang, desperately wounded. Cas- 
ualties were looked for, however. The 
disabled and dead were gathered up, 
and the procession filed back through 
the forest, and if any mourning took 
place among the natives in the kampong, 
I did not see a trace of it. 


TWO HANDICAPS. 





III. 


ISS JOHN \STONE, in an airy 
creation of silk and lace, stood 
before the mirror, with a small 
box in one hand and vigorously 

rubbing her pretty nose into a vivid 
crimson with the other, when Lily 
Davis tapped at the door, perhaps an 
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a Southern sportsman, of a cl 





ss entirely new to her experience. 


By Caroline Shelley. 


hour after lunch. She held her opera- 
tions suspended while her visitor came 
in and closed the door, and then pro- 
ceeded to work again 

“It’s freckles,” she explained. “I 
am worried nearly to death. Look at 
them all across the bridge of my nose. 
I am trying this lotion; it is really 
wonderful.” 

“Possibly you sat out on the raft too 
long. One is apt to tan when the face 
is drenched with salt water,” suggested 
Lily, with a sudden remembrance of a 
well-proportioned figure in a blue suit, 
with a broad, white belt, and a smaller 
one in black—a girl—rocking idly out 
on the waves half the morning. “ How- 
ever, I don’t see any freckles to stop 
your Herculean task a moment,: and 
tell me if you are coming on the drive 
this afternoon to the Point. Every one 
is going. Amy’s mother is chaperon.” 

“Why, yes, of course,” said Eve, im- 
mediately deserting the sunburn cure. 
“When do you start? Will it be cool 
enough for a coat? Oh,I forgot!” She 
turned to put some laces away in a 
drawer. “I am going to ride with Mr. 


Johnstone and her daughter are at the seaside with Colonel 
whom Mrs. Johnstone is anxious her daughter should marry. 


Miss Johnstone is there introduced to 
She is very much interested 


in him, when he adds to the favorable impression by relieving her opportunely of the persecution of a rejected 
suitor, Ruf 
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Blake at four, but that need make no 
difference. I don’t believe he has or- 
dered the horses saddled yet. I will ask 
him to come, too; you don't mind, do 
you, Lily ?” 

“I—I don't think you had better ask 
him, Eve.” Miss Davis grew red about 
the temples. “Of course, / have no 
objection, but you see 

“Oh, it isn’t of any consequence,” 
Eve said, easily, “ but I think I will have 
to keep my promise to him.” 

“Then you will not go with us ?” 

“No,” sweetly. “I hope you will en- 
joy yourselves.” 

She leaned forward against the dress- 
ing-table as Lily's footsteps died away, 
and looked at her image in the mirror. 
There was mutiny in the full, red lips, 
and her eyes seemed brighter than usual. 

“Tt doesn’t really matter to me, only 
those girls cannot dictate who my 
acquaintances shall be,”’ she said, quite 
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tranquilly ; then she attired herself 
in her riding habit and derby hat, 
took her crop from the wall and went 
downstairs to the veranda. There was 
quite a commotion about the front 
steps. A train had just arrived, and the 
omnibus stood at the door unloading an 
unusual number of passengers. Piles of 
trunks, big and little, were being carried 
indoors, and more were being hauled off 
the top with much banging and thump- 
ing. Noel Blake, in riding gear, stood 
swinging his crop against his boot, and 
watching the scene, as he waited for 
Miss Johnstone to keep her appoint- 
ment. She saw him take out his watch 
as she reached the veranda, and started 
forward to ask, in her gay, young voice, 
if she were on time, when the words 
were arrested on her lips; the last oc- 
cupant of the stage had sprung out, and 
was running up the steps with both 
hands outheld, crying : 


























“Why, Noel, old man, wherever did 
you drop from? What luck to find you 
here! Have you seen Jimmy? He is 
with me. He walked from the station ; 
it bores him so to wait while they put 
on the trunks—my trunks! They are 
sights for the gods, aren’t they? But 
that is nothing to what is in them. 
Well, I am glad to see you! We are 
here for the races ; it’s a great meeting, 
Jimmy says.” 

She stood there, looking up at Blake 
with her shining eyes, the dimples 
coming and going in her plump, blonde 
countenance, and her bright gold hair 
slightly disheveled and blowing in the 
wind from under her straw toque. Miss 

ohnstone, standing motionless, framed 
in the doorway, felt her eyes growing 
larger and her surprise growing greater 
as she observed the little scene before 
her. She noted the brilliant coloring of 
the new-comer, the petite, stunning 
figure in the tailor gown and the air of 
bon camaraderie in her greeting. Who 
was she? And somehow the very first 
thought that came to Eve Johnstone 
was a wish that she hadn’t come and, 
over all, that her mother would not see 
her. 

Mr. Blake turned to lift his hat as 
his new-found friend departed and saw 
Eve standing like a young Diana, with 
the rather uncompromising expression 
on her face that her thoughts had called 
forth. He smiled as he went toward 
her to say that the horses were ready. 
It was characteristic that he did not 
look embarrassed at what he saw in her 
eyes, a wholesale condemnation of his 
friend and her possessions, which in- 
cluded a voice and a manner that sug- 
gested a whirlwind in a five-acre lot. 

When they were mounted he volun- 
teered to explain. 

“ And who,” said Eve, lightly, “ is the 
Baroness Dasche; she isn’t really a 
baroness, I suppose ? 

“No, that is just a name; her hus- 
band calls her that ; he thinks the world 
of her; she is an odd little woman. I 
don't wonder you smile, but she is very 
good-hearted. You see Jimmy Dasche 
was a maneveryone knew, high and 
low, a clubman, a horseman, a society 
man, too, in his younger days, and when 
he suddenly married about five years 
ago, a girl from the West somewhere, his 
friends wondered who it could be that 
had finally captured his bachelor heart ; 


TWO HANDICAPS. 
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and they mourned and refused to be 
comforted, believing he was lost to them 
for evermore. We regarded the un- 
known in the light of a jailer, a sort of 
dragon guarding Jimmy from the light 
of our countenances, and then one 
evening we met Mrs. Jimmy. They 
gave a dinner and she adopted us all 
immediately ; it was very politic and 
very nice of her, and—well, she is a 
jolly good fellow, and she has been the 
Baroness ever since, though really I 
don’t know why.” 

Eve flicked her whip across her horse’s 
head at a persistent fly. “They are 
here for a stay, I should judge, by the 
number of their trunks?” 

Blake looked at her covertly. “Yes; 
but I shall not present Mrs. Dasche to 
you,” he said, quietly. ‘She is hardly 
your style, and you wouldn’t like her.” 

Eve sat thinking about it long after she 
had gone upto her room that night; 
her russia leather portfolio lay open on 
the table before her with a small pile of 
letters to be answered, and she had 
taken the pins from her hair and let it 
fall rippling over her shoulders in order 
to write more comfortably, but the 
sheet of notepaper with the small pict- 
ure of the hotel at the top lay a blank 
before her, even after she had dipped 
her pen in the ink for the third time; 
and she had fallen into another reverie 
now with her elbow on her knee and 
her chin sunk in her palm, and her eyes 
on the steady flame of the little lamp 
on the table, when her mother came up - 
stairs and walked into the room. 

“Colonel Greene has been looking 
everywhere for you, Eve. I really think 
you might have been civil enough to 
say good-night to him,” she said, closing 
the door sharply behind her. “I can’t 
make you out at all, and your caprices ; 
the idea of refusing his invitation to go 
sailing on this beautiful night and 
spending the entire evening with that 
young Blake on the darkest corner of 
the veranda. Yes, the darkest corner. 
I know it sounds vulgar, but it sounds 
no worse than it looks, I can tell you. 
Everyone sees his devotion; you are 
tuining your prospects. Eve, here is 
the Colonel waiting your pleasure, wait- 
ing to offer you everything heart can 
wish for—position, money, affection— 
and you are allowing this man to trail 
about after you from morning until 
night, a man you never knew before 
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you came here; a man without an 
ambition in the world, with no position, 
and a fortune that will probably grow 
less as rapidly as his passion for horse- 
racing grows greater. Are you going 


to ostracize yourself by marrying Noel 
Blake ?” 
“ Mother, you know I am not!” 
“Tt would be social extinction.” 
“Yes, I know.” 
just amusing yourself, 


“You are 
then?” 

“Just amusing myself.” absently. 

“ Haven’t you nearly done with him ?” 

“How do you mean?” She was not 
looking, but tracing vague, fanciful fig- 
ures across the edge of the blotting pad. 

“T mean that having made him fancy 
himself in love with you, it will be a 
waste of time, and dangerous to trifle 
with him any longer.” 

“What am I to do?” 

“Give him his congé.” 

“How?” She raised her eyes and 
suspended her pen a moment in the air. 
Mrs. Johnstone rocked gently back in 
her chair and laughed; it was not a 
pleasant laugh, it was mocking and full 
of a bitter worldliness. 

“You—ask—how! You ask of me 
how to crush a too presumptuous lover! 
Have you not your vast experiences to 
draw from? There was Dacre and John 
Seaton, and little Mordaunt of Baltimore, 
and Ruffini of the legation, and " 

“They were—different,” Eve said, 
with a quick shiver. Mrs. Johnstone 
glanced at her sharply ; she wondered 
how they were different. 

“And then that woman—you have 
not seen the friends of his who arrived 
to-day, the most atrocious woman with 
gilded hair and a racy looking person 
in the shape of a husband ; he 1s sitting 
below with them now, shrieking with 
laughter at the young woman’s wit. 
One can usually judge a man by the 
character and appearance of his women 
friends.” 

Miss Johnstone pushed back her port- 
folio and her unanswered letters and 
snapped shut the cover of the inkstand. 

“Which, being interpreted,” said her 
mother, “means that I am disturbing 
your literary labors.” She rose and 
stood with her back against the door. 
“ But we may as well settle this matter 
about the Colonel, I came in expressly 
to speak of; it I gave him the privilege 
to-night of asking you to marry him.” 
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Eve faced about. 

“Then I am to expect a proposal 
whenever we are left alone together?” 

“You must have known it would 
come eventually.” 

“ And what do you want me to say?” 

“Well—I think you know how highly 
I esteem the Colonel and what pleasure 
it would give me,” Mrs. Johnstone 
answered, softly, and then she swept 
away into her own apartment. 

Eve put out the lights and undressed 
in the dark. The hot, rebellious tears 
were welling up into her eyes, and she 
did not wish to catch a chance glimpse 
of herself in the mirror. She leaned 
out of the window, with her pretty 
brown hair forming a cloud around her 
face, and looked down at the small por- 
tion of the piazzathat jutted out directly 
underneath. There they were, to be 
sure; the “Baroness” and Jimmy 
Dasche and Noel Blake. Eve thought 
of what her mother had said of him, 


“shrieking with laughter at the young 


woman’s wit.” He was laughing now 
certainly, and Mrs. Dasche seemed to be 
vastly entertaining, smiling and chatter- 
ing and spreading her plump jeweled 
hands abroad by way of gesticulation. 
Now and then she laid a hand on Noel’s 
arm to emphasize her remarks. 

Eve pulled down the shade and turn- 
ed away. 

“T don’t quite know—i—feel utterly 
at sea,” she murmured half aloud. “I 
am afraid I am wrong, and the others 
are right. I have been wasting my 
time ; if he cares for women like that he 
cannot care forme; I read him wrong ; 
I was simpiy a new type and the novelty 
pleased him. He was a new type and I 
rejoiced in my discovery. We can have 
nothing in common—he said that once, I 
remember it now.” She sat down inthe 
little low chair by the window, and put 
her head in her hands. The wind rustled 
the shade and brought the sound of the 
baroness’s laughter and the scent of 
Blake’s cigar faintly up to her. She re- 
membered having read somewhere once 
about a golden idol having feet of clay. 
He had not been her idol, by any means; 
but he had interested her in his boyish, 
difident way, and now she had found 
the clay. “ I’ve been out of my class for 
awhile, that is it. I liked him and stood 
up for him merely because they all 
frowned on him and sneered at what 
they called my bad taste. I’ve worried 
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mother, shocked my friends, and teased 
Colonel Greene. He wasn’t worth it; 
he is diffident and shy and dislikes the 
formalities of society because he is not 
used to talking to girls of my stamp. 
They are tootame, I suppose. He is aman 
of the world, and those are the kind he 
has chosen for his friends. I have been 
out of my class, that is all, and the sooner 
I return toitthe better. Idon’t believe 
I understand any other.” Then she went 
to bed, and when the gray dawn came 
creeping in it found her fast asleep 
and her pillow wet with tears. 


IV. 

Noel Blake was in a bad way, there 
was no doubt about that; he had fallen 
very deeply in love, over his head, in fact, 
and so far over his head that he could 
see nothing beyond himself and the ob- 
ject of his adoration ; he could not, for 
example, or perhaps he would not, see 
the averted looks of Eve Johnstone’s 
young women friends when she was in 
his company, he could not note the frigid 
accent of Mrs. Johnstone’s tones or the 
rigid angle of her lorgnette when she 
came upon them together, or realize 
why Colonel Greene had left off greeting 
him with his old hearty, “ Well, old man, 
how is the day for the pacers?” or 
“ Wish you luck, my boy ; put up a ten 
for me on that plucky young colt of 
yours,” when he met him on the ver- 
anda in the mornings or at the races. 
So he was somewhat mystified one 
morning when, after asking Miss John- 
stone if he might accompany her to the 
bathing beach, and she had replied that 
she had almost decided on not going in 
that day, to see her twenty minutes later 
in her smart black suit swimming calmly 
out to the raft with Colonel Greene on 
one side and Amy Earle on the other, 
and not even a glance of apology when 
she met his eye fixed inquiringly upon 
her. He had not gone in himself that 
morning, but wandered down on the 
sand for something to do, as Miss John- 
stone had not invited him to sit with her 
upon the veranda, and he stood there 
now, twisting his short, brown mus- 
tache and wondering what the deuce 
he had done to be snubbed like that? 


Why, only last night they had sat 
together on the Casino veranda, and 
she had talked to him of her father, and 
let him hold her slim, cool hand to look 
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at the big cluster diamond ring —a 
family heirloom —he had bequeathed 
her. She had let him say all sorts of 
pretty things with her proud eyes veil- 
ed, and her blushes coming and going, 
there in the dim old corner where so 
many flirtations have begun and ended, 
where so many vows have been sol- 
emnly made and lightly broken, the 
dear old corners so full of memories of 
love and mute farewells; the spell of 
those old memories seemed to hover 
round them in that place last night, it 
had made her less queenly and more 
girlishly tender. She had never looked 
more fair to him, and once or twice he 
had lost his head a little, and murmured 
words in her small pink ear thatseemed 
but an echo of those forgotten hopes 
whispered there so long ago. Ah! old 
Casino, you have much to answer for, 
with your lofty moon-lit cupolas and 
dim corners, your waxen floor and your 
dreamy waltzes sweeping through the 
windows, bringing midsummer madness 
to youthful hearts ! 

Noel Blake turned on his heel and 
walked back along the shore. Half- 
way from the hotel he met the “ Baron- 
ess,” under a huge parasol of yellow 
chiffon and lace, with her maid behind 
her carrying her bathing things. 

“You,” she said. “ Aren’t you going 
in swimming?” 

“No. I—I don’t feel in the humor 
this morning. I am going to the track.” 

“It’s a beautiful morning. You had 
better change your mind.”’ She looked 
up at him with her bright blue eyes, the 
delicate pencilings around them making 
them seem larger than they really were. 

“No, I haven’t time. The men will 
have gone to dinner if I don’t hurry. 
I wish you joy of your first dip.” He 
raised his hat and went on his way, un- 
mindful that he was the first to move, 
and that her ladyship was standing 
quite still, regarding him with uplifted 
brows, for it had suddenly dawned on 
him why Miss Johnstone had taken a 
dislike for his society. He saw for the 
first time in the strong sunshine those 
dark rims under the Baroness’s pretty 
eyes, and the fixedness of her dainty 
coloring that, until now, with true 
masculine blindness, he had considered 
a symbol of her youth and health. He 
saw, by comparison, her loud manner, 
her plump, ceringed hands, and her 
toilet of many hues, and he recalled, 
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with a sudden shock, the fashion in 
which she had greeted him on the day 
of her arrival. What could Eve have 
thought of it all? That she misjudged 
the little woman Noel readily admitted. 
She was loud and overdressed and 
frivolous, and had been a sort of “ Miss 
Nobody of Nowhere,” but her worse 
censurers could say no worse of her. 
However, that was not the question. 
Eve Johnstone had chosen her own way 
of showing him that she did not care to 
share his acquaintance with the “ Baron- 
ess.” The only thing to do then, for 
his own peace of mind, was to politely 
drop the genial Mrs. Jimmy until he 
could propitiate Miss } oo oy after- 
ward he could make amends. Mrs. 
Jimmy's friendship was nothing to him, 
whereas Eve’s—why, Eve’s meant the 
whole world ! 

Hodgson, the trainer, was just going 
to his dinner when Blake arrived at the 
stables, but he obligingly waited a few 
minutes to talk with his employer and 
to expend a few curses on the tricks of 
the stable-boys, and then he hurriedly 
departed. Blake went around to the 
stable where the pride of his stud had 
just returned from exercising, and a 
colored boy was rubbing herdown. She 
was a fine upstanding chestnut two- 
year-old, foaled and bred in the Blue- 
Grass State, with clear, gentle eyes, and 
a quiet demeanor. For all that she was 
considered by the stablemen as the 
fastest, pluckiest and likeliest sprinter 
of her class. She stamped about a bit 
and whinnied as Noel approached. 

“She knows you, sir,” said the colored 
boy, grinning. “I believe she under- 
stands what you’re sayin’ to her. She’s 
a smart one.” 

Noel smiled, and laid his hand on the 
filly’s small, noble head. ‘Good old 
girl! I'll leave the other kind alone in 
the future. You’re the only one that I 
understand,” he muttered. “ Ah, Good- 
win, you know you are to have the 
mount on Ben Bolt next Tuesday ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the diminutive jockey. 
“T heard you were here lookin’ ’em over, 
and I thought you might have something 
tosay tome.” Noel went up close to the 
lad, with a sudden fierce gleam in his eye. 

“Only this, make him win, my boy. 
I never wanted a horse to win so much 
before in my life; bring him under the 
wire first and I’ll—I’ll double your 
mount,” with which admonition, in a 


. you'll go; it will be such fun, 
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totie of voice that fired even the hard- 
etied jockey, he put his hands in his 
pockets and left the paddock whistling. 

From a great way off he saw Eve 
Johnstone on the veranda. He meditat- 
ed as he came along whether he should 
ignore her recent behavior and act as if 
he had not noticed the cut of the early 
morning, or if he should go directly into 
the house without speaking. Yes, that 
would be best. She must see that he 
was deeply hurt; he would not speak 
until she deliberately addressed him ; 
he would wander around alone and mel- 
ancholy and make her feel sorry; above 
all things he would be pointedly civil 
and no more to Mrs. Jimmy Dasche. 
But he had hardly reached the hotel 
when the “Baroness” herself came 
tripping out of the door and waylaid 
him. 

“Oh, Noel, we are going fishing this 
afternoon. Jimmy wants you to go. 
We've hired some sort of a boat. Say 
You 
can’t have anything to do!” 

It was true, he hadn’t anything to do, 
and he was very fond of fishing. He 
did not want to go with her, but if Jim- 
my was going, too—and, anyway, what 
excuse could he make? He glanced 
over at Eve. She was deeply absorbed 
in a book, with her back toward them. 
The poise of her head, the tilt of her 
impertinent chin angered him. He 
looked down into the Baroness’s beseech- 
ing orbs. “I’ll come,” he said, and the 
next minute he was sorry; it was so 
irresolute, he told himself, it would only 
tend to make matters worse, and they 
couldn’t be much worse—with another 
look at Miss Johnstone’s uncompromis- 
ing back. However, he consoled him- 
self with the thought that she would 
know nothing about it. 

As he went down to the dock with 
Jimmy Dasche, his lively young wife 
walking between them, how could he 
know that Eve from her window above 
had seen the departure of the trio and 
turned away with scornful eyes and a 
curling lip, and a feeling at her heart 
that he had been weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting! 

Miss Johnstone was radiant when she 
came down to dinner. As I have said, 
she was not a beauty, but in a simple 
little pink gown, with a twist of velvet 
about her throat and a big pink rose 
thrust through the diamond buckle at 
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her belt, she approached as nearly being 
beautiful that night as she ever had. 
The Colonel was so lost in admiration 
at dinner that he forgot about his soup 
until it was quite cold, and then he sent 
it away. He neglected answering Mrs. 
Johnstone’s remarks to listen to some- 
thing of no importance whatever that 
Eve was saying, and when he arose and 
accompanied them from the dining- 
room he could not have told, to save his 
soul, what he had ordered or what he 
had eaten. Mrs. Johnstone saw the pre- 
occupation and smiled. She was as 
clever a soldier, in her way, as the old 
Colonel, and she knew that the time had 
come when it was her duty as a mother 
and a manager to provide the situation. 
They all went out sailing directly 
after dinner—a couple of men had been 
asked and the Davis girls. Eve was in 
the highest spirits. Even her mother, 
sitting back in the shadow of the sail, 
marveled at her, perched up on the side 
of the boat, singing gay little chansons 
to her mandolin, with an airy reckless- 
ness quite new to her. She was a pict- 


ure there in the moonlight, with her 
long, gray cloak falling away from her 
bare arms, her cheeks glowing crim- 


son, her eyes dancing with excitement ! 

Later in the evening the Colonel and 
Miss Johnstone found themselves sitting 
by the railing on the piazza. The sailing 
party had dispersed in all directions on 
their return to the house, and Mrs. 
Johnstone had gone somewhere to speak 
to a friend, leaving them alone. 

“T want to say something to you be- 
fore any one comes up again,” he began 
in his direct way. There had been no 
faltering about the Colonel when he 
faced the cannon’s mouth ; there was 
none now, though those over-brilliant 
eyes were looking straight into his. 
“Perhaps you'll laugh when you hear it, 
for I am older than you. I don’t know 
that I stand any chance, for there are 
lots of younger men around you, but 
I’ve never lacked courage whatever else 
I lack, and I want you to marry me; 
will you, Eve? Ihave thought it all 
over —the difference in age — every- 
thing, and I know I can make you 
happy ; I understand you so well. 
We've known one another so long ; do 
you think you could trust yourself to 
me?” 

She twisted her fingers together in 
her lap ; her color surged up and died 
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down in hercheeks. She felt as if she 
were about to leap into a great un- 
known, leaving everything behind her. 
She looked into the earnest face with 
the kindly eyes and the softening frame 
of iron-gray hair. She had prepared 
what she was going to say; she had re- 
hearsed it all before the mirror up- 
stairs, and yet now not a word could she 
recall. 

“J—JI—you are very good. You do 
not know how I appreciate the honor. 
I am young, as you say, but ” She 
came to a standstill. She seemed to 
want for breath. 

“Take a little time,” said the Colonel 
gently. “Probably it hadn’t occurred 
to you that such an old fellow would 
have the audacity to ask for a young 
wife like you.” He leaned over and 
took her hand in his. “It is the only 
ambition I have now.” 

In the silence that followed, a foot- 
step crushed the graveled path below, 
someone came running up the steps and 
into the house; he turned and glanced 
down the dimly-lit piazza and raised his 
hat as he disappeared in the door. 

“JT don’t want time,” Eve sobbed in a 
whisper. ‘‘I—oh, don’t ask me, I can- 
not, I cannot,” then she suddenly tore 
her hand from his clasp and rushed half- 
way down the veranda before she diz- 
zily realized that she could not go 
through the brilliantly lighted halls 
with quivering lips and tears running 
down her cheeks. How was she to gain 
her room unnoticed? There was a side 
staircase, if she could only remember — 
Ah! yes. Just a few steps down the un- 
frequented end of the piazza, past the 
billiard room, and she would be safe; 
the lights were streaming out, but the 
shutters were partly closed; no one 
would see her slip by; she could hear 
the click of the balls as she stepped 
gently along; a laugh now and the pop 
of corks, and then—her name! She 
stopped short and threw up her head. 
What were they saying of her, those 
men? She looked through the shutters. 
There was no hesitating to question the 
propriety of the action. “It doesn’t 
matter which one gets him,” Ruffini 
was saying, lazily blowing cigarette 
smoke above his head. “It’s a neat 
little game of two against one, the old 
soldier. If the little girl wins, all right ; 
if Ja mere, very good; there'll be no ill- 
feeling. One of them is sure to get the 
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money and then they'll divide. It is 
money they’re searching for now, and 
it was money they scoured the conti- 
nent for last summer; why Eve John- 
stone iw 

‘What you are saying is a deliberate 
lie ; the young lady in question is noth- 
ing to me. I have the honor of only a 
slight acquaintance, but she has no 
father and no brother to protect her 
name, and I shall see to it that it is not 
defamed in this room by you or anyone 
else; therefore you will retract your 
words.” There was a sudden move- 
ment, followed by a hurried shoving 
back of chairs. 

Eve leaned against the wall, pressing 
her hand to her throat ; after a moment 
she gathered courage and looked in 
again. The two men had risen to their 
feet and were glaring at each other 
across the table. Ruffini, the flower in 
his evening coat trembling with the rage 
that shook his slender frame, his eyes 
shining luridly from the effect of the 
wine, and Blake, with one hand on his 
chair, the other held back in readiness 
if the occasion warranted. He was an 
excellent and vigorous type of Ameri- 
can manhood, standing there with his 
shoulders squared and the lamplight 
falling on his angry face. He had a 
depth and breadth of chest and an easy 
litheness of limb that betrayed athletic 
training, and the attitude he had taken, 
half defensive and half aggressive, dis- 
played the lines of a splendidly propor- 
tioned figure. 

“ A lie?” demanded the Italian. 

“ That is what I said.” 

Eve had a recollection afterward of 
dancing lights and a confusion of black 
coats, and loud voices ringing in her 
ears. She did not wait to step softly 
now; but no one heard her. No one 
saw the little figure in the pink gown, 
flying down the long piazza with her 
cloak floating out in the wind. 





V. 

It was the long-looked-for day of the 
Oceanic Handicap—the day for which 
the twenty odd thoroughbreds had been 
so patiently and rigorously trained, for 
which so much money had been spent 
on the thousand things that go to make 
up a successful turf meeting. Great 


was the excitement in peaceful Oceanic. 
Everyone, from highest to lowest, was 
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deeply interested in the event. The 
dailies had long columns on the front 
pages, with bold headlines, prophesying 
the winners, interspersed with pictures 
of the noble-looking animals. It was 
news the press grasped at eagerly. 
There: wasn’t much to write of in these 
hot dog-days in the city. 

The trains began coming down 
crowded very early in the day, and by 
noon the people were swinging through 
the country and under bridges, hanging 
on the steps and even perched on the 
roofs of the cars. 

Nothing was talked of but racing. 
Little crowds collected in knots on the 
corners, or made quiet bets among 
themselves while bathing in the surf in 
the morning. It was like Springfield 
on the day of a football contest, or New 
London when the annual Harvard- 
Yale races are rowed; only the crowd 
was made up of a different class. It 
was not composed mainly of college- 
boys and their sweethearts. Possibly it 
was more interesting to study, because 
the types were so many. 

Parties had been made up of Oceanic 
people to go out on tally-hos to the 
course, and several dinners were ar- 
ranged for the evening, to be followed 
by a large ball at the Casino. Alto- 
gether, Oceanic was en féte. And in 
all that vast crowd there was not, I 
think, a more unhappy young man than 
Noel Blake. Mrs. Johnstone had re- 
fused to look toward him at all for 
several days, and Eve vouchsafed him 
a little uncertain nod now and then 
when she could not help seeing him. 
As a matter of fact, Miss Johnstone saw 
him most of the time ; he weut in to his 
meals at the same hour she did, and sat 
staring at the back of her small, shapely 
head, her broad shoulders and her 
trim waist. He took his newspaper to 
a shady corner of the veranda, where he 
knew she would be, and unobtrusively 
watched her come and go, or sit gayly 
talking with her innumerable friends ; 
they seemed innumerable to him, look- 
ing on with sorrowful eyes. There was 
young Grey—he spent most of his time 
on the veranda now, being a guest at 
his sister’s cottage on the bluff; then 
there was a tall, blonde dandy, a con- 
foundedly ugly man, Blake thought, 
upon whom Mrs. Johnstone smiled 
sweetly, and to whom Eve was more 
than civil; and then there was Colonel 
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Greene—he had come to loathe the 
Colonel, whom he made up his mind 
she was going to marry ; it was quite a 
settled thing, in fact. He wondered 
gloomily why they didn’t announce it 
at once, instead of leading all those poor 
devils such a dance. Well! he had been 
led a dance, too, but he had learned his 
lesson ; he wasn’t to be caught in the 
toils twice and then thrown overboard. 
By Jove! No girl could make a fool of 
him again. He glanced across the top 
of his paper to where she was seated, 
discussing the day’s great event with 
the group of men surrounding her. He 
could hear her low, rippling laugh, and 
see the vivid color rise and fall be- 
neath her sailor hat. When he looked 
up a second time she was coming down 
the piazza with Grey. Her eyes fell 
upon him, intent on his paper, and she 
did not withdraw them as he raised his 
and met her gaze. She was making 
straight for him with the expression of 
an angel on her face. He crushed the 
paper in his hand and half rose out of 
his chair. Then he sank back rather 
suddenly with a savage little word on 
his lips, for she had turned deliberately 
away and was laughing at her com- 
panion’s conversation. 

The betting on the Oceanic Handicap 
became heavy as the afternoon waned. 
Sant ‘Ilario was the favorite at four to 
one, and Margate had been given first 
place. Kildare had an enormous follow- 
ing, and Saturn was well up in the bet- 
ting list; but Ben Bolt was scarcely 
noticed. However, he was a picture to 
look at as he cantered out on the course 
with his scarlet and black rider on 
his back. He had been magnificently 
trained, his coat shone like satin, and he 
was in the pink of condition. Several 
shrewd judges of horseflesh, who had 
not considered him in the betting at all, 
turned back when they saw his good 
points and put up their money on him 
just for the sake of his appearance. 

After the third race the hush of 
expectancy that usually precedes the 
running of a “big event” settled over 
the enormous crowd of onlookers. 
Miss Johnstone, in her box in the very 
center of the grand-stand, found it quite 
impossible to hold her glasses in her 
unsteady hands, and when the cry came 
“They're off ! they’re off!” she leaned 
back in her chair with beating pulses 
and every fiber of her being throbbing 


with the contagious excitement. A 
haze seemed to rise before her vision 
and obscure the surging masses below. 

The favorite led. He was the colt of 
the year, a big, unwieldly, powerful- 
looking animal, fast as the wind, and 
without an ounce of superfluous flesh on 
his muscular frame, and after that, neck 
to neck, Margate and Kildare, with 
Saturn at their heels, and the rest of the 
field, jostling together, flying along in 
the rear, Ben Bolt lying about sixth. 
Around the bend they came, the order 
of the going scarcely changed. The 
pace wastremendous. Not a word was 
spoken in all that vast concourse, not a 
programme stirred, not a breath was 
heard. Then a mighty shout went up. 
It broke from a thousand throats. It 
seemed as if the volcano had been re- 
strained long enough. “The favorite 
wins! Sant 'Ilario! Sant Ilario!” On 
they came, the jockey using the whip 
vigorously. The reins almost hung 
upon his horse’s neck, but the pace had 
told. The favorite fell back, and Mar- 
gate passed him. 

“Margate! Hurrah for the orange 
and blue! Margate wins!” Somebody 
in one of the stands seemed to goa 
little wild. He arose from his seat 
and attempted a speech: “Keep it 
up, old man! Show them how to 
ride, Sam Potts! That’s the way, Mar- 
gate! Hurrah! the orange and blue is 
ahead!” A friendly hand pulled him 
back out of sight. He evidently hada 
big stake on the filly, but hardly any 
one noticed, so intent were they and so 
blind and deaf to everything but the 
spectacle before them. On they tore, 
and the bay filly ceased to gain. Kil- 
dare had crept up toher. Kildare led 
by a length! The shouts were terrific. 
The favorite was plainly beaten, and the 
“place” horse had fallen back. The 
crowd seemed to go mad. “Kildare 
wins!” they cried. “Kildare! Kil- 
dare !”—but suddenly, what wasit? A 
silence fell upon the old stand. Was it 
an answer to that wildly pleading heart 
down there near the judges’ stand? 
Was it the grim determination of the 
jockey boy as he remembered his em- 
ployer’s words: “I never wanted a 
horse to win so muchin mylife. Bring 
him under the wire first and I’ll double 
your mount”? Or, was it purely the 
wonderful speed of the plucky chestnut 
colt, urged on by his rider, that caused 
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it all to happen? For Ben Bolt, from 
his place at Saturn’s heels, was flying 
past the straining, steaming horses 
whose company he had been keeping 
since the beginning of the race. Good- 
win, bending nearly double, his scarlet 
sleeves blowing out in the wind like 
great balloons, urges on the beautiful 
colt in a panting whisper. His eyes are 
starting from his head ; the veins on his 
brow stand out like whip-cord ; his face 
is livid; past Saturn, on past Sant 
Tlario, it is now or never. The jockey 
seems one with the horse. A man near 
the course throws up his hat with a 
shout, “Ben Bolt! Ben Bolt! Ben 
Bolt!” He is only one of the stable 
boys, but he has a sum of money on the 
colt. Most of the stables have backed 
Blake’s entry. The mob takes up the 
cry ; few even know the chestnut by 
name; so they yell, “The scarlet and 
black! the scarlet and black is win- 
ning!” He is gaining fast. Kildare is 
in the lead now. On,on! He has reached 
Margate. In a moment he has passed 
her. Goodwin presses him passionately 
forward. 

“The outsider wins!” 
crowd. 

“Blake’s colt! at 30 to1!” 

Not yet! Kildare is ahead—but he 
is fagging out; his rider sways in the 
saddle, only for a second. The pace has 
been a killing one, but the second tells. 
He knows it has ruined his chances that 
day. Hegives his horse alast desperate 
stab of the spur, but it isno use; Ben 
Bolt shoots to his knee, up to his quar- 
ters, almost to hisneck. A moment later 
they are locked level—the excitement 
is terrible, and then —— 

“The long shot wins! Blake’s colt! 
Blake’s colt ! Hurrah for the scarlet and 
black.” And Ben Bolt at 30 to 1 flashes 
past the post a winner ! 

And Blake—well, after one incredu- 
lous look, he did not see the people press- 
ing about his steaming steed, or the 
half-fainting jockey being lifted down 
and carried off in a floral horseshoe on 
the shoulders of the mob. He did not 
know that his name and his colt’s were 
being echoed from one end of the pad- 
dock to the other, or that reporters from 
the four corners of the earth had marked 
him their victim from afar, and were 
swooping down to discover for further 
narrations, with embellishments to suit 
themselves, the appearance and feelings 


shouts the 
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and possible remarks of the owner of 
the colt that had proven himself the 
speediest two-year-old of the year. He 
might as well have been upon a barren 
island for all he knew of his surround- 
ings, for up in that center box of the 
grand stand he had seen a girl rise to 
her feet, and snatching off the scarlet 
and black handkerchief she had worn 
concealed about her throat, wave it high 
above her head as if in truth she had 
gone mad over the victory. 

When he recovered his senses in some 
degree he startedina half dazed fashion 
for the changing-room, where he found 
young Goodwin hysterical. Blake leaned 
over him and said in a deep whisper, 
with a hand on his scarlet silk shoulder, 
“God bless you, old fellow; you've 
made me the happiest man in the 
world.” 

Eve Johnstone, sitting between the 
Colonel and Jack Grey at the Casino 
ball that night, a little pale after the ex- 
citement of the afternoon, a little d7zs- 
traite but altogether lovely in filmy 
tulle, with the pink brier-rose in her 
hair, dispenses smiles all around, but 
declines to dance, as the men crowd 
about her, on the plea of being tired ; it 
has been such a wearing day, she is not 
used to such a strain upon her nerves 
she tells them, and just then her name 
strikes familiarly upon her ear and Noel 
Blake is standing before her with a look 
upon his face she has never seen before. 

“T am going away in the morning,” 
he says, “and I thought I would come 
in and say good-by and ask for a 
dance.” 

“But I thought—” begins Eve, trem- 
ulously. The men have failen away one 
by one. They are quite alone together. 
Thereissomething pathetic in her droop- 
ing mouth, and in the purple shadows 
her low lying lashes make upon her 
cheeks. Blake smiles in answer to the 
unfinished sentence. It tells him all he 
wants to know. 

“Oh, yes, I cam dance on occasions,” 
he says, reassuringly, “this is an occa- 
sion,”—his magnetic eyes are on hers, 
the tender fire in them sends the blood 
coursing to her temples. It brings her to 
her feet, and his arm encirclesher. His 
lips are almost touching her hair, and 
then they float down the room to the 
old Dolores waltz, the sweetest of all 
Strauss waltzes, and heaven itself has no 
further gifts for Noel Blake. 














AN BPISODE OF TROUT FISHING. 


By Jno. Kimberly Mumford. 


‘ASPE peninsula, 
4 which, stern and 
))) mountainous, reach- 
es far out into the 
» Gulf of St. Law- 
= rence, to the south 
of the river's mouth, 
is a poor, cheerless, 
hazardous coast. It 
knows no interior settlement. All its 
life is in the sparse fishing villages, 
which, like a frayed and meager fringe, 
straggle the shore, from the Braillard 
de la Magdelaine away out and around 
to the head of the Baie des Chaleurs. 

The fishermen’s houses, uniformly 
small, white, peaked-roofed, and seem- 
ingly uninhabited, are so scattered that 
it is hard to tell where one post-office 
settlement ends and another begins. 
The silences are never broken by the 
sound of a railroad whistle. The old 
King’s road, along which plod the 
belled horses which lug the infrequent 
Dominion mails, follows the coast line 
in perfect parallel, traversing all the 
little hamlets. There are no inland 
roads, or short cuts across Gaspé. The 
interior is all unknown. Five miles 
back from the salt water, one comes 
upon virgin forest, where the bear and 
caribou and wild-cat roam unmolested. 
Every tiny stream trickling over the 
bluffs into the sea is alive with trout. 

But the last thought that enters into 
a cod-fisher’s mind is to cast a line into 
the neighboring brook or river to take 
trout for his own consumption. So 
the splendid fish thrive and grow old, 
waiting for “ the man with the fly-book ” 
from the States or upper Canadas. 

A long line of mountains, hurled up 
in old volcanic ages, jagged, irregular, 
and forest-covered, comes out to the 
sea, and ends in that marvel, the 
Roche Percé, which, red, rugged and 
Titanic, stands out alone, with the fierce 
tides eddying about it, the storms lash- 
ing it, and the sea-birds screaming in 
multitudes about its giant crest. To 
the north of that rude promontory, 
Mal Baie puts in. A long sand bar 
stretches across it, leaving only, at the 
far northern side, a narrow passage- 
way to the shallow inner waters, where 







sleeps at anchor the fishing-fleet of the 
Barachois. Into this broad basin three 
Trivers run. Back two miles from the 


quiet haven lie the foot-hills, and the 


mountains tower behind them. Farms, 
tilled by the fishermen’s sturdy wives, 
stretch broad between. At the base of 
the foot-hills, the Grand Riviere, great- 
est of these streams that flow to the 
Barachois, breaks transversely through 
the intervening range of rocks, and 
babbles down a mile of pebbly bed, to 
merge, at last, broad, marshy, still, and 
full-grown with rank verdure, in the 
swaying reaches of the tide-water. 

The pool where that turbulent river, 
coming from what far mountain fast- 
nesses no man knows, breaks the con- 
fines of the hills, bids farewell to the 
forest, and ebbs over the_ flatlands, 
passes all the trout pools I have ever 
seen. Old salmon fighters say that its 
better is not to be found on the far- 
famed upper reaches of the Restigouche. 

Running straightway down a steep 
incline for half a mile, the water has 
hurled itself full against the hill which 
barred its progress, and worn away that 
strange, volcanic rock formation they 
call pudding-stone, until it has cut a 
dark cavern, into which it hurries as if 
to hide and lie in wait. Standing above, 
on the shallows, with the rocks rising 
on either hand, just as the chiseling 
stream has left them, is like standing at 
the entrance of a vast amphitheater. 
But now the impetuous water has aban- 
doned one bank, and seems to bend all 
its force to gouging out a still deeper, 
darker chamber for itself, in the very 
heart of the other rock-ribbed hill. 

High overhead tower the fantastic- 
ally worn rocks, capped with evergreens, 
and with patches of verdure lodged here 
and there upon their gray ribbed sides. 
Gradually they converge, until the griz- 
zled crags come close to one another, 
like twin rows of ugly teeth, and through 
this narrow gateway, grim and deep, the 
river’s whole volume bends its way. 
That has given to the wild place its 
nickname of “Les Machoires” (The 
Jaws). The current makes no quarrel 
as it goes. It is only above the water’s 
brim that the passage seems narrow, 
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Back under the cliffs, hidden from view, 
is ample thoroughfare. 

But it is not from the upper shallows 
that the fishing may be done. The 
angler who would tempt the giants 
lurking under the rocks in Les Ma- 
choires must reach them by a ruder 
way than that. 

Four days had passed since the partz 
carre of Boston artists had bidden good- 
by to the Barachois. For a week entire 
they had kept the waters of The Jaws 
fairly alive with hooks and lines, until, 
at last, it had been impossible to get a 
rise there. Not a fish was to be seen 
save half a dozen ponderous salmon, 
that idled away the time in the cool, 
green water, spurning all devices. 

They had been four wild days of 
driving August rain, of fog, of such 
storm as drove the fearless cod-fisher- 
men in from the banks, and set the surf 
to boiling steeple high on Barachois 
bar, when the tide was ebb. The win- 
dows from which we looked out through 
the rain-sheets toward the mist-hidden 
sea had seemed to grow smaller and 
smaller as the weary time wore on. St. 
Swithin was a hard jailer. The mani- 
fold sea-stories of Captain Asselin had 
become twice told tales in very truth. 
The joys were all gone out of playing 
cards, and the easiest rocking chair was 
unbearable as the rack. 

“Sare!” said the Captain, “ bi’gare, 
I tink dem beeg trouts gon’ bite up'n 
dat saumon pool now. I’m sure dat, 
me. She laks dat rain, an’ nobody is 
gon’ t’row de fly on dat pool, she mak 
tree, four days, hay? I mak’ heetch op 
de v’ture, an’ befo’ supper you gets de 
gran’ beeges trouts on de whole 4ar’- 
chots. _Dey’s trouts in dat Machoire 
longer dan a mainyard.” 

Fifteen minutes later I was splashing 
down the road in the old covered buck- 
board. There were little lakes in all 
the hollows, and the rain smote dismally 
in my face. Fishermen peered from 
the windows of the cabins, where they 
had been pent for days. Not a boat 
had gone over the bar. The sheep 
which graze along the highways hud- 
dled disconsolately under the roadside 
trees. Never asoul did I meet along 
the lonely way save two small lads who 
watched narrowly as I fastened the 
stubbed Canadian horse to adwarf hem- 
lock, and taking the rod from the wagon, 
set off through the dripping wnder- 
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brush toward The Jaws. The woods 
were saturated, overhead and underfoot. 
The jumper I wore was wringable when, 
emerging from the close-crowding hem- 
locks, I stepped out upon the broad, 
flat rock which overtopped the pool. 

The river had risen. The water ran 
misty now; and went with a swish 
through the narrow portal of The Jaws 
above. But the spacious basin into 
which the stream broadened lay deep, 
mysterious, and unbroken save for the 
dripping rain. The sky was like a gray 
blanket, and the mountains looked wan 
through the fog. The salmon, dimly 
visible, were still patroling the depths. 
On the opposite side, the water swirled 
in the vaulted hollows which the river 
had worn. It was very still. 

I rigged the rod, a light one of steel, 
with a stout oiled-silk line, and about a 
yard of doubled and twisted gut, and 
baited with worms a big Kirby hook. 
It was thirty feet, sheer, to the water. 
I cast the bait listlessly, scarce expect- 
ing a thing, but glad to be out of doors 
again, even if it were lying flat upon a 
rock, on the edge of the Barachois, with 
the rain pelting me, and to go home 
empty-handed. 

The hurry of the water carried the 
bait downward for maybe the space of 
a yard. There was a great splash, and 
peering over, I had vision of two huge, 
pink bodies, open-mouthed, hurtling to- 
gether in mid-air.. Both had missed it, 
and together they fell back into the cur- 
rent and vanished. I had taken, in pools 
away up the river, trout that weighed 
two and three pounds. But they were 
pygmies compared with these. All 
trembling I whipped the bait clear of 
water, and dropped it back into the 
gateway of The Jaws again. There was 
a flash, and a scramble in the eddies. 
He had it, and darted across the broad 
reach of the pool, toward the misty 
depths, under the far rocks, while the 
line sped out behind him and the whir- 
ring reel made locust music on the still- 
ness. I struck, but his hold was false, 
and the hook, partially bared of its 
burden of bait, came skittering back 
across the waters. Half-frantic with 


haste and hope, I reeled in the line, re- 
plenished the bait, and once more cast. 

Again it dropped between The Jaws, 
again swung along with the current. A 
line of light, like a meteor’s flight, a 
leap, a plunge, and then a shiver as I 
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struck him. There was no mistake 
about it this time. This was the patri- 
arch of the pool. He might have been 
grandsire of his three predecessors. 

The great fish stopped, midway of 
the basin, and lay still for several sec- 
onds. He seemed to be wondering 
what had happened. I had a chance to 
look at him. The Captain was right. 
He was “longer danamainyard.” He 
gave one shake of his massive head, as 
if to see if it was really true. Then 
he started angrily for the shelter of the 
rocks. I paid him drag-line, perforce, 
but it only kindled his wrath. 

And now the pool was alive. Fish of 
all measures swarmed from the black 
depths to watch his battle. I have read 
in old Sir Thomas Mallory’s book of 
knights in conflict, “tracing, traversing 
and foining,” but the old knight's tale 
of tourneys was tame to the battle that 
royal fish waged against fate. He 
rushed toward the yawning deeps on 
the far side of the pool, shook his head 
madly, struggling ever for just a hand 
of slack. He coursed to the foot of the 
open, scurried over the yellow shallows, 
hoping, by swinging past them, to rush 
free into the hollows underneath me, 
where the black water lay, deep and 
far-reaching. But the steel rod bent, 
whip fashion, and the gut held true. 
Small wonder! I had bought it for the 
big bass of the upper St. Lawrence. 

Back into the center of the pool and 
up straight into the air he went, shook 
his head with furious energy, and the 
water flew from him in a silver shower. 
Then the savage jaws shut tight, and 
the trembling body of brown, pink and 
silver shot up stream. He was trying 
to reach the upper basin, and saw the 
line off on the ragged rocks of The 
Jaws. Far out over the sheer escarp- 
ment I leaned to check him. Back 
down the swift current he fled, and 
down, down, by sheer weight and 
strength, until I no longer could see his 
bright belly gleaming to the daylight. 
And there he sulked. Heavy he hung, 
motionless, stubborn, unanswering. 
Again and again I nicked him, to stir 
him to flight once more. I might as 
well have been fast to the Roche Percé, 
for all the answering sign the monarch 
gave. For five minutes he lay there, 
sullen, responseless, 

Then I was aware where slowly, 
strongly, he was urging his way up into 
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The Jaws again. The line cut the water, 
leaving a broad, knife-like blade of foam. 
My deltoid muscle ached, and my wrist 
was fagged as a fencer’s. But there 
was no respite now. The big fish was 
fresh and strong. It seemed as if he 
had a new lease of life and energy. 
Then the open battle began anew. The 
pool was inaturmoil. The salmon ran 
to and fro with long lunges, fierce over 
a conflict in which they had no part. 
There was no more sulking, no more 
resting. The big trout used his every 
ounce with a degree of science which 
would have puzzled a physicist. He was 
a natural mathematician. It would have 
taken pages of figures to determine the 
values of all that applied energy. But 
he selected, intuitively, the strategems 
which would most test the resistance. 
One ruse after another. His store of 
strength was appalling. I had fancied 
that up on that rock, with the whip-hand 
of him, and the battlefield wide open 
before me, I should undo him in short 
order. I did not know the big fish of 
the Barachois. 

For three-quarters of an hour he 
fought madly, but the game was against 
him. Weaker and weaker his rushes 
grew, longer and longer his intervals of 
pause, and then, his broad, glittering 
side turned to the dull sky, I drew him 
across the pool. Often, as the cold wind 
swept him, he plunged away from the 
force which was haling him toward his 
doom. But he was done. He floated 
unresisting to the foot of the rock. 

Here was a new difficulty. Alone, 
with no path to the water’s edge, save 
back through the brush, and around by 
a detour of ahundred yards to the broad, 
noisy shallows at the foot of the pool, 
there was no way for it but to haul him 
straight up the face of the cliff, and 
trust, for the final strain, in the tackle 
which had borne so valiantly the burden 
of the battle. 

Looking down at that black, angry 
mouth, and the eyes, savage though 
fast losing their light, I felt there was 
fight in him yet, if he had half a chance. 
So there I lay prone, holding his great 
head out of the water. There was no 
longer any motion. He was perfectly 
still. But I wanted to kill him beyond 
peradventure. There seemed a relent- 
less Saxon joy in killing a thing so 
splendid. 

Laying the rod back over the rock, I 
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began drawing him up slowly, hand 
over hand, with my heart in my throat, 
lest something fail me. Nearer and 
nearer he came. His mouth was wide 
open. The hook was fastened through 
his ragged old upper jaw, but in the 
struggle had torn a rent for itself. 
Three feet more, two more changes of 
the hands, and I should have him where 
I might clutch him in the great, gaping 
gills, throttle him, own him. 

Oh! but he was heavy!. The line 
was tense, but not tenser than my 
nerves. The knots in the gut were 
tightened and shrunken to the size of 
pinheads. I was fairly praying to that 
yard of tackle. I could almost put my 
hands on the shining body now. 

At the next lift he shivered, and 
seemed to wake. There was a spasm, a 
contortion, a great leap, and a rainbow 
of color flashing before me. He was 
off! The line, relieved of its tension, 
snapped high in air, and the bare hook 
struck in my face. The giant trout 
“longer dan a mainyard,” fell headlong 
down the face of the cliff, and struck the 
water with a report like a pistol shot. 

I leaned over the edge and looked. 
There he lay, motionless, on the still 
water, and the current, with its creeping 
eddies, turned him slowly, and bore him 
out toward midstream. I rushed from 
the rock, back through the network of 
underbrush, and stumbling over the 
upcropping roots and fallen timber, hur- 
ried down the slope, threw off my coat 
and forged out into the swift-running 
shallows. 

Midway of the river, I turned, and 
made up-stream, toward the deep water 
of the pool. The rain had ceased fall- 
ing, and the surface of the basin lay un- 
ruffled. A mere mockery of sunlight 
broke through rents in the heavy clouds. 
Away above me, and drifting down- 
stream ata snail’s pace, floated the body 
of the trout. I waded waist deep, and 
stood watching his progress. 

He gave no sign of life. I was sure 
of him. I pictured to myself the amaze- 
ment of the idlers at Barachois Inlet 
when the big fish should be spread on 
the counter of the store. I could hear 
the old Captain’s string of French ex- 
clamations. There was a vision, too, of 
eager faces about the board whereon I 
should, by next day’s dinner hour, be 
carving the hugest thing, barring salm- 
on, that had ever been won from the 
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big pool of the Barachois. He was mov- 
ing steadily, but at that laggard pace 
he would be a long time coming. 

A long time? Yes, indeed. Longer, 
maybe, than my litetime. A wonder was 
about to be wrought there, in the still- 
ness, There was to be enacted in that 
theater of nature a remarkable drama, 
a surpassing display of courage in the 
face of direct odds, of brute intelligence, 
of such loyalty and devotion as is rare 
among humans, and which skeptics will 
scarcely credit to a fish. 

The experience of the next twenty 
minutes I shall remember to my dying 
day. I would not have missed it for all 
the trout that ever leaped at a fly in all 
the waters of the Dominion. I watched 
with straining eyes, and waded a yard 
further down the slope. There was a 
sudden motion of the big trout. His 
head, which had been pointed toward 
the shoal water, swung round until it 
faced upstream, and in the eddies which 
his moving made I saw the water 
broken. Half of a broad, dark tail 
flashed for an instant in the air, and left 
tings of swift-spreading ripples where 
it vanished. 

So help had come to him! Or was it 
merely one of the pool’s denizens, come 
to satisfy curiosity as to what manner of 
corpse his erstwhile comrade made. 
Looking upward to the summit of the 
rock, I saw the two urchins who had 
followed from the roadway. 

“Que vois-tu la-haut ?” 

“¢ VY,’ une autre, M’sieu. C’est sa com- 
pagne, v’nue l’sauver.” 

Here was a new thing in fish-lore. I 
remembered that it was near the spawn- 
ing season, but that the great trout’s 
better half should come to rescue him 
from the hands of the destroyer, should 
take up the royal battle where he left it 
off, was a contingency which had not 
entered into my calculation. This little 
French savage had taught me a rich 
lesson. A minute later, I knew that he 
had spoken the truth. The big trout’s 
mate I could see now, darting first on 
one side, then on the other, with gentle 
guidance keeping the face of her half- 
dead consort turned directly to the cur- 
rent. The water’s surface was dis- 
turbed, at brief intervals, on either side, 
by her swift motions about her seem- 
ingly lifeless spouse. Now the wide 


tail, now a fin, now the massive nose 
protruded from the stream, and through 

















the murky water I could catch her pale, 
flashing outlines. She always passed 
behind him, never before, lest her pas- 
sage break the flow of the reviving cur- 
rent or, perchance, crowd the weak and 
dying one down stream, where, it was 
plain, a new and probably final ordeal 
waited him. 

“Va ba’sser, M’sieu,” cried the boy. 

He was right again. Imperceptibly, 
almost, the enormous body which my 
steel rod and bass-line had whipped in- 
to unconsciousness and, I thought, to 
death, was sinking. Slowly as he floated 
down stream, more slowly still was he 
overcoming the buoyancy. Now only 
the thickest part of him remained in 
view above water, and first on this side, 
then on that, rose the nose of his help- 
mate, pressing him, ever so softly, into 
the current. 

At last all this patience was rewarded. 
The body no longer showed out of wa- 
ter, but they had drawn nearer to me 
now, and I could see that the rescuer 
had redoubled her efforts. Instead of 
passing around him, as she had done 
before, she swam back and forth across 
him, crowding him deeper at every turn, 
and urging his face always springwards, 
when the eddies tried to turn it toward 
the sea. 

Down, and yet farther down, they 
went. The savior fairly flew about her 
business. She hung in the current, with 
her nose close to his, and in all the 
dumb play seemed to be cheering him 
on. Again and again and again crowd- 
ing under his back, she tried to pry him 
over, to help him into his normal posi- 
tion. It seemed as though her efforts 
to right him were vain. 

They had gotten close to the bottom 
now, and although it could be seen that 
the sufferer was struggling in response 
to all that urging, they were only the 
feeblest of efforts. The fish lay in eight 
or ten feet of water. I could see that he 
still showed the white flag. I took an- 
other step down the slope. It shelved 
fast, and the water was up to my arm- 
pits. I could not have been more than 
three or four yards, in a straight line, 
from the struggling pair, but the female 
paid no more heed to me than if I had 
been a rock in the river’s bed. On the 
contrary, the presence of the enemy 
seemed to make her work the harder. 
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With her help the big fellow succeeded 
in getting a snub with his nose against 
a bowlder, and there he clung grimly 
until the lagging current, by main force, 
bore him from it and turned him over, 
end for end, toward me. 

I had forgotten the idlers at the inlet, 
the riotous glee of the sterling Captain, 
and the feast of which I had dreamed 
for to-morrow. This struggle for a life, 
going on so silently there in the deep 
water, held me spellbound. I could not 
look away from it. All the murderous 
longing had gone out of me. I watched 
no longer with fisherman's eyes. That 
more than human courage, more than 
human devotion, had made me forget 
that these were fishes. Shoulder deep 
in the stream, I stared, straining with 
every strain and struggle that the great 
trout made to stand up, and, in spite of 
myself, wishing more power to him. 

Once more fate favored him. Again, 
though still the white of his belly shone 
through the misty water, he wedged 
himself into an interstice of the river 
bed, and clung there, the female stand- 
ing guard and helper at his side. Fee- 
bly, slowly his broad tail began to fan the 
current, and the fins resumed their play. 
It was like the first movements of a 
convalescent. He seemed to be trying 
his strength, and the longer he swung 
there in the running water, the narrower 
grew the line of white which was the 
signal of his weakness. At last it dis- 
appeared altogether, and I saw only the 
two long, dark forms, swaying side by 
side in the channel. 

Now to stir him from his resting 
place, to make him breast the stream, 
and take his final chance with fate. I 
cried to the urchins on the rock to drop 
down a pole to me. As the ragged 
branch drifted downward, I seized it 
and thrust it toward him. He loosed 
his hold in the niche, dropped with the 
current till he had cleared the bowlder, 
then slowly, and with infinite labor, 
weak and wavering as he wore along 
into the swifter water, he swam away. 
The partner of his joys and sorrows was 
close at his side, bearing him up, as he 
went, against the river’s strength. Side 
by side they sank into the black cavern 
under the cliff, and vanished. 

There was still a trout in the Bara- 
chois “longer dan a mainyard.” 
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CONTINUED BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Tabreez to Khoi. 


“ 





G. Lenz in Tabreez, Persia, was 

as fortunate as my own, and I be- 

lieve it was, he no doubt wheeled 
away from there with feelings of the 
deepest gratitude and a more exalted 
idea of the brotherhood of man. Never 
has it been my lot to meet with 
more genuine hospitality or brotherly 
treatment than I received from the 
hands of Messrs. Whipple and Wilson, 
the representatives of the Board of 
American Missions in northwestern 
Persia. It is a pleasant duty to record 
here that they not only made a stranger 
welcome to their refined and cultured 
homes, but ungrudgingly helped me, at 
the cost of much valuable time and 
trouble, with the arrangements for my 
further journeys, showing in every pos- 
sible way that they “know the heart of 
a stranger,” being themselves “ strang- 
ers in a strange land.” 

Early dawn ona morning in July finds 
me already astir, and, after a substantial 
breakfast and a hearty God-speed from 
my host, I mount and wheel down the 
winding and now half-deserted streets, 
toward the northern end of the town. 
On my way out I pass a party of cara- 
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van teamsters, who have just arrived 
with a cargo of British goods from Tre- 
bizonde, for the bales and packing cases 
were all marked with British names 
and trademarks; their pack mules and 
stately mountain camels were fairly fes- 
tooned with bells of all sizes from a tiny 
sleigh-bell to a solemn-voiced sheet-iron 
affair the size of a two-gallon jar. The 
leader of the caravan wore a magnifi- 
cent head-dress, on which embroidery 
was lavishly used in combination with 
tinsel and colored glass, the whole being 
surmounted with a crown, with a plume 
set between the ears. The bells make 
an awful din, while the men who are 
unpacking the weary animals shout 
both at the beasts of burden and at each 
other, as if their chief object was to cre- 
ate as much noise as possible ; but as I 
wheel noiselessly past, they cease their 
unpacking and shouting as if by com- 
mon consent and greet me with that 
silent stare of wonder that men might 
be supposed to accord to an apparition. 

Leaving Tabreez by the regular cara- 
van route to Erzeroum, I thread my way 
through eight miles of suburban lanes, 
deep with dust, and inclosed between 
lofty and unsightly mud walls. On my 
way I pass, perhaps, no less than five 
hundred pack donkeys en route to the 
Tabreez market with everything imag- 
inable, from baskets of the choicest 
fruits in the world to huge bundles of 
prickly camel’s thorn and sacks of 
tesck for fuel. 

No animals in the world, I believe, 
stand in more urgent need of the kindly 
offices of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals than the thou- 
sands of miserable donkeys engaged in 
supplying Tabreez with fuel; their 
brutal drivers seem utterly callous to 
the pitiful sufferings of these patient 
toilers. Numbers of instances can be 
observed where the rough, ill-fitting 
breech-straps and ropes have literally 
see-sawed their way through theskin and 
deep into the flesh, and are still rasping 
deeper and deeper every day, no at- 
tempt whatever being made to remedy 
this evil; on the contrary, their pitiless 
drivers urge them on by prodding the 
raw sores with sharpened sticks and by 
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belaboring them unceasingly with an 
instrument of torture in the shape of 
whips with six inches of ordinary trace- 
chain foralash. They even add insult 
to injury by talking constantly to their 
donkeys while driving them along, and 
accusing them of all the crimes in the 
calendar and of every kind of disrep- 
utable action. “Oh, thou son of a 
burnt father and murderer of thine 
own mother, would that I myself had 
died rather than my father should live 
to see me drive such a brute as thou 
art!” This is the sort of talk habit- 
ually indulged in by the barbarous 
drivers. While young, the donkeys’ 
nostrils are slit open clear up to the 
bridge-bone ; thisis popularly supposed 
among the Persians to be an improve- 
ment upon nature in that it gives them 
greater freedom of respiration. Instead 
of the well-known clucking sound used 
among ourselves as a persuasive, the 
Persian makes a sound not unlike the 
bleating of asheep. A stranger, being 
within hearing and out of sight of a 
gang of donkey drivers in a hurry to 
reach their destinations, would be more 
likely to imagine himself in the vicinity 
of a flock of sheep than anything else. 

The country immediately about Ta- 
breez is traversed by an intricate net- 
work of irrigating ditches, some of them 
works of considerable magnitude ; the 
embankments on either side of the road 
are frequently high enough to obscure 
a horseman. These works are almost 
as old as the hills themselves; for the 
cultivation of the Tabreez plain has re- 
mained practically an unchanged system 
for three thousand years, as though, like 
the ancient laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, it also were made unchangeable. 

The cuitivated piain now gives way 
to a broad, gray-looking area surround- 
ed by mountains and stretching away 
westward to the saline covered depres- 
sion of Lake Urmiah. It presents the 
same peculiar aspect of Persian scenery 
nearly everywhere—a generally ver- 
dureless and unproductive country, with 
the barren surface here and there re- 
lieved by small oases of cultivated fields 
and orchards. The villages. being built 
solely of mud, and consequently of the 
same color as the general surface, are 
undistinguishable from a distance unless 
rendered conspicuous by trees. 

The melon gardens and vineyards 
frequently to be found in these oases 
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prove a godsend after a hot, dusty ride 
acro:3 the barren plain. The only en- 
trance to these gardens is a hole about 
three feet by four in the high mud wall, 
and this is closed by a wooden door ; an 
arm hole is generally found in the wall 
to enable the owner to reach the fasten- 
ing from the outside. Investigating one 
of these fastenings, I discovered a lock 
so primitive that it must have been in- 
vented by prehistoric man. A fiat, 
wooden bar or bolt is drawn into a mor- 
tise-like receptacle of the wall open at 
the top; the man then daubs a handful 
of clay over it; in a few minutes the 
clay hardens, and the door is fast. The 
lock is certainly not proof against tres- 
passing, and the appropriation of some 
of the luscious grapes and melons in- 
closed within ; but there is so much to 
be bought outside for a mere song that 
such an act would hardly be thought 
of, if only from an economical point of 
view. 

The road at length skirts the northern 
shore of Lake Urmiah, the only lake 
teally deserving the name in Persia. 
Here a delightful and ever-varying 
prospect is presented by the islands and 
headlands and surrounding hills, plung- 
ing their roots deep into the water, 
dominated southward by the lofty Se- 
hend volcano (11,800 feet), whose abun- 
dance of mineral springs tend to in- 
crease the quantity of salt contained in 
the lake. A deep cavern in the mount- 
ain, it is said, emits carbonic acid in 
such abundance that animals penetrat- 
ing into the fissure perish inevitably. 
The entrance is encumbered with heaps 
of bones, and, according to the local 
tradition, it takes the name of Iskan- 
deriah, or “ Alexander’s Grotto,” because 
the Macedonian conqueror concealed his 
treasures in its poisonous atmosphere. 

The water of Lake Urmiah is more 
saline and richer in iodine than that of 
the Dead Sea itself. Swimmers cannot 
dive in it, and their bodies immediately 
become covered with a coating of salt, 
which sparkles in the sun like diamond 
dust. When the wind blows, large sheets 
of saline foam are developed on the 
surface, and along the shore salt has 
been deposited in slabs several inches 
thick, and extending in some places for 
a distance of three or four miles. No 
fishes or mollusca live in the strongly 
impregnated water, but it teems 
with a peculiar species of crustacea, 
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distinguished by a thin tail and serv- 
ing as food to the flocks of swans and 
other birds frequenting the lake A 
special saline flora developed on the 
surrounding mud renders the shore 
almost everywhere unapproachable. 
These blackish or dark grfeen tracts, 
sometimes shining with a _ metallic 
luster, stretch a long way below the 
surface of the water. The oily residue 
of this decomposed matter imparts such 
consistency to the liquid surface that 
even under the action of high winds it 
fails to rise into rolling waves, but 
breaks sluggishly against the beach. 
The level of Lake Urmiah has frequent- 
ly changed. According to the local tra- 
dition it was formerly much higher than 


of Noah's wife is shown by Christians 
and Mohammedans alike, a two days’ 
journey brings me to the fortified city of 
Khoi, the last Persian town of any size 
on the way to the Turkish frontier. I 
enter the city gate, surrounded by a 
ditch and’ battlemented mud walls, and 
directed to one of the largest, best 
built and most commodious caravanse- 
rais in Persia, while a bo¢cyguard of vol- 
unteer attendants undertake to keep the 
following crowd from entering the 
court-yard ; the crowd refuses to see the 
justice of this arbitrary proceeding, anda 
regular pitched battle ensues in the gate- 
way. The caravanserai-jees reinforce 
the volunteer guard, and by laying on 
vigorously with thick sticks they finally 





ON THE BORDERS OF LAKE URMIAH. 


at present, while on the other hand 
there was a time when it had shrunk to 
considerably lower dimensions. These 
oscillations are attributed by the na- 
tives to a prodigious monster who 
dwells at the bottom and passes his 
time in alternately drinking and dis- 
gorging himself of the waters of Ur- 
miah. We do know, however, that 
its present reduction is due more or 
less to the decreasing moisture in the 
air, which is so dry in summer and 
autumn that metal objects exposed at 
night retain their luster for months to- 
gether. 

Passing through Morand, where, in 
distant view of snowy Ararat, the tomb 


put the rabble to flight. They then 
close the caravanserai gates until the 
excitement has subsided. After a time 
I lock up the bicycle, and repair to the 
bazaar to purchase some Turkish money, 
for during the next two or three days to 
the border line I shall not be able to 
find exchanges. All the time I am fol- 
lowed by immense crowds, a Feringhez 
being a rara avis in Khoi and the fame 
of the wonderful asf-2-avhan (horse of 
iron) has spread like wildfire through 
the city. In the meantime, my attend- 
ants make the dust fly from the shoul- 
ders of the unlucky wights whose eager 
inquisitiveness brought them within the 
reach of their handy staves. 
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Partly to escape from the worrying 
crowd and partly to partake of some re- 
freshment and treat my valiant protect- 
ors, I retire to one of the cozy /¢chaz- 
khans or tea shops, which blossom forth 
quite gaudily with scores of colored 
lamps. The tea is served scalding hot 
in tiny glasses, which are first half-filled 
with loaf-sugar. The proprietor, in 
order to honor what he called a “dis- 
tinguished customer,” drops in lumps 


of sugar until they protrude above the 
glass. The water is heated in a samo- 
var—a brass vessel holding perhaps a 
gallon, with a hollow receptacle in the 
center for a charcoal fire. Strong tea 
is made in an ordinary queensware 
teapot that fits into the hollow ; a small 
portion is poured into the glass, which 
is then filled up with hot water from a 
tap in the samovar. The beverage so 
prepared I found to be excellent. 





(To be continued.) 


A WESTERN BROOK. 


HE eastern brook is 
a child of the hills 
and is carried in 
their bosom. It 
learns music from 
the wind in the 
pines and sings a 
song in tune with 
it; the great hills 
brood over and 
guide it, and it 
laughs up to them 
as it leaps down- 
ward in the path 
they have made. Into it are poured the 

floods from the great heart of the 

mountains and sleepy highland lakes 
rock its waters in their cradle, swinging 
to the movement of the winds. 

But the western stream is a little, 
wild child of the skies, a waif of broad 
fields, with no cradle for its babyhood 
and little guidance for its youth. No 
sheltering mountains gather about 
to shield and shape its pathway; no 
mother-lake nurses its infancy ; no deep 
secret channels lead to it from the puls- 
ing arteries of the earth. It is cast 
forth on a thousand broad acres and 
bare slopes beneath the clouds, and 
turns hither and thither almost without 
purpose or guidance. It rushes head- 
long to the nearest hollow and tries its 
impetuous strength against barriers 
which, having no firm foundation of 
their own, give way almost as often as 
they withstand ; now one and now the 
other prevails in the ceaseless and ever- 
renewed struggle, and the stream 
sweeps on, stained with battle and bur- 
dened with spoils of its victories. 
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While the melting snows conspire 
with it and the winter rains nourish it, 
it leaps forward strong, turbulent and 
fierce, making a pathway almost where 
it will; but when these, its allies, die 
away and withhold support, it pines, 
weakens and faints, and, almost before 
the summer sun has begun to turn 
south again, its wild war song has died 
to a murmur—to a whisper—to silence. 
The brook is dead. The whitening 
stones it tore from its banks and the 
skeletons of the trees it cut down in its 
power lie bleaching along the track ; 
and the little plants of the fields and 
woods creep in and nestle and nod 
around them, like children playing on 
the ground of a half-forgotten battle. 

But even as the wild things of the 
forest, the foxes and the deer, have 
their accustomed trails, so the brooks 
of this year and next and the year after 
will generally follow the same beaten 
way. Each has its own vagaries and 
variations ; a jutting bank, after with- 
standing the battle for years, will per- 
haps give way at last under repeated 
assaults and the stream riots over its 
fall and darts off in a new course; or, a 
point which has been retiring, foot by 
foot, makes an ally of the trees; their 
firm roots reach down and hold it fast 
and the encroaching stream is checked 
and turns sullenly to some more yield- 
ing opponent. Sometimes the very 
burden of the stream’s spoils over- 
powers it, and the falling load makes a 
bar in its own path at which it and its 
followers must halt and turn aside. At 
last it meets the fate of all impetuous 
wills and becomes its own slave ; it cuts 
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its channel so deep that it can no longer 
mount or overpower the lofty banks, and 
so either lies passively or frets uselessly 
at their feet. 
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This very fitfulness lends a charm to 
the western stream, far different from 
that of an eastern brook, but perhaps 
no less like the poet who dies in early 
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THE HAUNT OF THE HERON, 


years, it gathers all the melody and 
beauty of life into its brief youth. As 
soon as the freshet is over, the waters 
clear as they fall; all the soil and stain 





A QUIET AFTERNOON. 


have been washed away and the current 
flows over clean gravel, or, where it has 
cut its way still deeper, over thin lime- 
stone layers which, rising shelf over 
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ABOVE THE FORD. 


shelf, make up the solid floor of its world. 
As it first wakes and reaches out to 
the spring, it is a thing of wonderful 
contrast and mingling of lights and 
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white sycamore trunks and the shine of 
white aspens, glimmering through a 
veil of changing green and _ silver. 
Through all winds the current, golden 


UNDER THE CLAY-BANKS, 


shadows ; of flooding yellow sunshine 
and soft dappling of young leaves, 
flecked out in gold and green against a 
transparent sky; of the shimmer of 


amber and deep green, now darkling 
under the shadow of beeches or the 
steep rise of a bank, now breaking into 
white laughter on a limestone ledge 
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and glancing away in ripples of dusky 
and pale yellow over the gravel floor. 

The deep and quiet pools have tints 
of tawny brown, with opalescent cloud- 
ing of the dark peacock-green of lime- 
stone waters ; and now and again their 
surface is swirled by the rush of a feed- 
ing bass, or broken into circles by his 
rise. Only in these few pools does the 
water last through the long fall drought 
and afford a home for thick standing 
clumps of water-willow and arrow-head. 
The rest of the stream is too fickle to 
attract water-plants, but while it flows 
the water-birds love it and seek it out 
in the midst of adry land. The king- 
fisher sweeps by with hoarse chatter 
and the green heron flies croaking from 
tree to tree; sandpipers flit and run 
over the stones, bowing continual 
thanks for all good things and breaking 
into sharp whistles of alarm and ex- 
postulation as they take wing. Now 
and then, in secluded spots, you may 
startle a great blue heron into long, 
sweeping flight, or see him as, with slow, 
beating wings, long, trailing legs, and 
head thrown back in self-confident 
poise, he makes his way through the 
sunlit evening to his favorite pool. 

But the spring wild flowers—such 
masses of wild hyacinth and banks of 
larkspur, purple, white and rare, rose- 
pink! Such hillsides of golden poppies 
and pale wind-flowers. In the earliest of 
the spring, the fringing woods are thick 
with white and yellow dog-tooth violets 
and fairy wings of false rue anemone. 
Whole hillsides are carpeted with fern- 
like dicentra leaves, set everywhere 
with little spikes of drooping blossoms ; 
the thickets and level woods glow with 
purple and gold of the phlox and squaw- 
weed, and the little red wake-robin is 
everywhere. 

Everywhere, too, are faintly flushing, 
loose-clustered blossoms of the bitter- 
cress, and the lower terraces are varie- 
gated with white, yellow and blue vio- 
lets. Little clusters of wind-blow he- 
patica spring from the gravel strata on 
the stream banks, and over the damp 
woodland ground spread the three- 
forked sprays of white, star-flowered 
stonecrop, while along every grassy run 


the Miami mist lift its cloudy blue like 
the rising of a fairy fog. 

There are groves of May-apples, too, 
each with its tiny umbrella of leaves 
and its nodding, white blossom beiow ; 
and in the shady hollow you may find 
the great white trillium. Then, as the 
warm sap rises, the flush and color of 
spring creep upward from the ground 
and begin to gleam from branch and 
bough. The redbud glows with pink 
and purple, and all over the newly green- 
ing woodland comes a shimmer and a 
glistening of white blossoming dog- 
wood and hawthorn. Here and there a 
wild crab-apple has caught the flush of 
early morning, and the faint, delicate 
perfume from its thousand rosy blos- 
soms floats like an unseen cloud over the 
stream. 

The whistle of the cardinal comes, 
clear and sweet, from the thickets; the 
little summer warbler is singing his 
heart out in the brookside willows. 
Overhead, on the topmost spray of a 
budding elm, a brown thrush is shout- 
ing, in a mad musical intoxication, ca- 
dence after cadence, each new and odd 
and beautiful. The wood -thrush in 
the shadows behind tries'a rarer, shyer 
song; and under it all is a musical 
background woven by thrush, sparrow 
and warbler, filling the air like the light 
of the sinking sun and the scent of the 
crab-apple. 

As the glow descends lower and low- 
er in the west, the young leafing 
sprays change from golden to pale 
green, and the early dusk begins to 
settle in the deep hollow along the 
brook. The delicate figure of the trees 
against the sky grows vaguer and 
darker, until it is only a shadow; and, 
as the woodland stills, you can hear the 
quiet undertone of the stream murmur- 
ing around its stones. 

Over it is the shadow and the faint 
stirring of the beech trees, from amidst 
which comes the occasional note of a 
wood-thrush, half waking and lisping a 
word of love to his mate. Above that 
is the soft movement of the night-wind 
and the faint, quick chirping of migrant 
birds; and, over all, the wonderful 
depth of stars. 
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THE NAVAL MILITIA. 


By Lieut. W. He Staytan. 


HAT is popularly called 
in this country the Naval 


Reserve is more correctly 
the Naval Militia. The 
distinction between the two 
forces should be observed. 
The Naval Militia is a State 
organization analogous to the 
National Guard or land mili- 

tia; the Naval Reserve is 
a force enrolled under the 
authority of the Federal 
Government, holding itself 
ready to be called out by 
the United States in cases 
of emergency, prepared at 
all times for duty, and in- 
dependent of the authority 
of the several States. 

When the Naval Militia movement 
started, about six years ago, the pro- 
moters of the project expected to form 
a Naval Reserve, and designated the 
new forces by that name. It took but 
a short time, however, to demonstrate 
that such a movement cannot become 
national in its dimensions at its very in- 
ception. It is necessary to start by 
interesting a particular town or-city in 
the movement; other towns or cities 
take up the interest; the representa- 
tives of the various towns finally in- 
terest the members of the State Legis- 
lature, and so State aid is lent to the 
movement. Other States follow, and 
the representatives of these States in 
Congress enlist the aid of their fellow 
members, and congressional action fol- 
lows, resulting in a national organiza- 
tion. The process is gradual and evo- 
lutionary. 

To-day we have in twelve States a 
naval militia in the true sense of the 
words, and at the last session of Con- 
gress a bill was introduced at the sug- 
gestion of the Navy Department, looking 
to the enrollment of the National Naval 
Reserve. 

The necessity for a naval militia is 
apparent. It needs no argument to 
show the need for the existence of a 
land militia, and the necessity for a 
naval militia is still greater. Most 
Americans, whether from the seaboard 
or the interior, know something about 





the handling of fire-arms, and the experi- 
ence of the Civil War showed that our 
citizens soon became efficient soldiers, 
even in the days when battles were 
fought in solid and precise formations. 
It can hardly be doubted, in view of our 
national characteristics, that we should 
turn out better soldiers in a shorter 
period in these days of extended order 
and skirmish fighting. Few of our peo- 
ple, however, have the training that 
would fit them to readily become sail- 
ors. The duties of the sailor are more 
varied than those of the soldier, and in 
consequence it takes longer to make a 
man an efficient sailor than it does to 
make him an efficient soldier. 

Although at the breaking out of the 
Civil War our merchant marine was in 
condition to furnish us with hundreds 
of sailors where to-day it cannot furnish 
us with one, great difficulty was ex- 
perienced during that war in obtaining 
men for service aboard ships. Should 
war break out to-day the difficulty 
would be infinitely greater, and it is to 
meet this difficulty that the Naval 
Militia is designed. 

The popularity of the movement and 
the growth of the force have been as 
striking as was the necessity which 
called it into being. Though barely 
five years have elapsed since the first 
naval militia organizations were mus- 
tered into service, we have to-day a 
well organized and fairly well armed 
and equipped body, equal in strength 
to one-half of the regular navy. 

The reason for this pronounced and 
growing popularity is plain to those who 
know the course of aseason’sdrills. In 
the National Guard, night after night, 
week after week, and even year after 
year, the men perform the same com- 
pany and regimental maneuvers, execute 
the same wheels or turns, and repeat the 
movements of the manual of arms till 
enthusiasm frequently gives place to a 
bored monotony. This is unavoidable, 
for there is but one drill-book, and all 
that it prescribes soldiers must know 
how to execute with precision and in 
unison. The naval militiaman, how- 


ever, finds in his drills a pleasing vari- 
ety. 


In the S‘ate of New York, for 
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instance, the National Guardsman has 
about twenty-five drills during the win- 
ter’s drill season, and all of them are as 
infantry ; meantime, his brother of the 
sea-militia has also twenty-five drills, 
but they include infantry, artillery, sea- 
manskip, signals, torpedoes, fencing, 
great guns, secondary batteries, rowing 
and sailing. The drilling is usually by 


squads, so that during one evening a 
man will be exercised in two or three 
different branches of his duties, 

summer programme, too, the 


In the 
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broad-beamed navy cutters—equipped 
with both oars and sails, and provided 
with a cooking outfit, and with blankets. 
ponchos and shelter tents, and all that 
goes to make a short outing delightful. 
From the old warship Vew Hampshire, 
which is the headquarters of the New 
York City battalion, four or five cutters 
may be seen putting off every Saturday 
for arunupthe Sound. Each of these 
boat parties is in charge of an officer 
who, while responsible for the conduct 
and handling of the boat, is instructed 
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advantage of attractiveness is with the 
naval militiaman, who looks forward 
with pleasure to a week’s tour of duty 
on a man-of-war, where he drills with 
the modern high-power guns, acquires 
a knowledge of the new engines, search- 
lights and torpedoes, and feels the ex- 
ultant thrill that comes from target 
practice, costing the government over a 
hundred dollars a shot. 

This is his official summer pro- 
gramme. Equally attractive is that which 
is unofficial. The organization is pro- 


vided with boats—safe, strong and 


to see that the trip is made both enjoy- 
able and instructive ; that the men are 
not unnecessarily restricted ; that every 
man gets a trick at the tiller, and that 
the principles of sailing are understood 
by the men. Usually the boats cruise 
separately and independently, each boat 
going wherever her crew desires. Some- 
times, however, all the boats meet up 
the Sound and give up a day to sailing 
races. 

The trips are not always confined to 
the Sound, and it is no unusual thing to 
see the New Hampshire's cutters in 
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the lower bay, or at Sandy Hook, or 
even out as far as Fire Island. Fre- 
quently, when most of the party must 
return to their business, a few will de- 
sire to stay out for a week, and their 
cruises are extended to New Haven, 
New London, Fisher’s Island, and 
sometimes even around Long Island. 

In addition to these unofficial trips, 
there are weekly boat trips made under 
orders, and governed by State regula- 
tions. The New York City organiza- 
tion has established a summer camp at 
Sand’s Point, Long Island. There four 
of the cutters are kept moored. Every 
Friday evening a _ 
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naval operations. To-day, it is the 
shallow waters which are important. 
We havenot now, and cannot for some 
years produce, enough deep-draught 
vessels to defend our seaboard. Our 
reliance will be largely upon light- 
draught torpedo-boats and a mogquito 
fleet which can be quickly built or 
organized. To this class of vessels, 
hiding in creeks and little streams, 
ready to dart out upon an enemy by 
day or by night, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the shallow waters is essen- 
tial. Naval militiamen should know 
such waters as accurately as they know 

the streets of their 





tug takes the vol- |" 
unteers from the 
New Hampshire to 
the camp, where 
guard duty is per- 
formed, instruc- 
tions given in camp 
duties, sailing and 
rowing, and in 
navigating by 
means of the com- 
pass and chart. 





The stay at camp 
lasts two days, a 


part of the time 
being devoted to 
the performance of 
boat-reconnais- 
sance work. This 
has become a very 
important part of 
the duty of the 
naval militiaman. 
Practically, the 
country has no 
such things as mil- 
itary maps, except 
those which have 
been prepared 
showing particular 
fields where battles have already been 
fought. Commercial maps we have, of 
course, in abundance, but, thanks to the 
bicycle, the public is beginning to ap- 
preciate what military men have long 
known—that these maps are not so 
trustworthy as to justify reliance upon 
them for the safety of an army or the 
honor of the country. Besides, even if 
accurate, they omit essential military 
and naval features. A few years ago 
our deep waters were fairly well charted, 
and the shallow waters were supposed 
to be comparatively unimportant in 
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cities, and should 
be prepared to 
furnish pilots 
whose knowledge 
of tortuous chan- 
nels, narrow pas- 
sages. deeps and 
shoals shall be un- 
erring. 

Not only this, 
but the naval mil- 
itia forces must 
gather and system- 
atize information 
about these inland 
waters, their mili- 
tary features and 
strategic impor- 
tance. They must, 
in short, prepare 
military charts, 
maps and reports, 
and must keep 
these corrected 
and up to date. 
They must know 
the best places for 
locating dynamite 
and coast defense 
guns, and the best 
means for transporting the guns to the 
location selected. They must be pre- 
pared to run lines of signals between 
any two important points in their dis- 
trict, and must by experiment ascertain 
what points are best adapted to use as 
signal stations, and what line will re- 
quire the smallest number of stations 
between important points; they must 
be ready to insure certain and rapid 
communication between the fleet and 
the land forces, no matter what may 
have happened to the telegraph lines. 
It is to prepare the men for duties such 
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as these that the short trips from camp 
are undertaken. 

Already much progress has been made 
in preparing military charts and reports 
as to the most important strategic 
waters on the Atlantic Coast. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
and his aide, Lieutenant A. P. Niblack, 
were the first to see the urgent neces- 
sity for this work, and to turn the at- 
tention of naval militia officers in the 
right direction. Not only has the per- 
formance of the work increased the 
knowledge and efficiency of the mem- 
bers of the organizations, but it has 
served to increase the membership and 





The Naval Militia of the country has 
now passed through the first two of the 
three steps which are necessary to the 
formation of a Naval Reserve ; that is, 
separate cities and towns having ex- 
tended their aid to the organizations, 
twelve States have followed with legis- 
lative encouragement, and it now re- 
mains for the National Government to 
take such steps as will insure uniformity 
in organization, drill, equipment and 
uniform. 

The officers of the various States have 
helped this movement by forming an 
association known as the National Asso- 
ciation of the Naval Militias of the 





*““AWAY RIFLEMEN.” 


to bring in recruits, by giving rise to the 
boat expeditions. For, once started on 
official trips, the men learn the attract- 
iveness of the boats, find a new way of 
spending vacations and holidays, and 
begin to make unofficial trips. At the 
recent quadrangular races at Pough- 
keepsie one of the New Hampshire's 
boats was seen, which, refusing a tow, 
sailed up the Hudson, making almost as 
good time as the yachts. These un- 
official trips have proved worthy of en- 
couragement, for through them the 
men learn much about handling the 
boats and, of course, take advantage of 
the opportunities for increasing their 
familiarity with the neighboring waters. 


United States. This association meets 
annually. The last meeting was held 
in Baltimore in April last, ten States 
being represented. Through the efforts 
of this association substantial uniformity 
has been attained in the matters of or- 
ganization, drill and equipment, and 
gradually the various State forces are 
adopting the uniform of the enlisted 
men of the Navy. The officers have in 
most cases adopted a uniform substan- 
tially identical with the Naval officers’ 
undress uniform (blouse), adding the 
State shield or other State distinguish- 
ing mark, and changing the shape of 
cap so that a Naval Militia officer will 
not seem to be posing as a Regular. 
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The routine for the present summer 
shows that the Navy Department, too, 
is ready to take the third step which 
will insure national uniformity. Here- 
tofore the Department has sent men-of- 
war each summer to take the different 
organizations off on short cruises, but in 
no case have the organizations from two 
or more States been brought into co- 
operation. This year an important ad- 
vance has been made by arranging that 
the Naval Militias of the States of Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and New York 
shall meet on the men-of-war, rendez- 
vousing at Gardiner’s Island, near the 
eastern entrance to Long Island Sound. 
As it is clear that in time of war the 
forces of the three States just named 
would be called upon to co-operate for 
the defense of the Sound, the wisdom of 
getting them in touch and co-operation is 
evident; and it is perhaps not inappropri- 
ate to point out that although the Navy 
Department has had militia under its 
protection for but five years, it has made 
nore advances toward attaining uni- 
formity and harmony than the War De- 
partment has made in all of the years 
during which it has fostered the National 
Guard, for we have yet to see the Na- 
tional Guard of three States called out 
to co-operate in evolutions relating to 
the defense of any strategic point or 
territory. 

Through the Navy Department and 
the National Association already men- 
tioned, much has been done to provide 
for a uniform system of drills. The 
chief obstacle in the way of the attain- 
ment of this uniformity arose from the 
varying opinion of the officials as to the 
object of the Naval Militia, and as to 
the duties they would be called upon to 
perform in time of war. Three schools 
maintained their respective ideas with 
some obstinacy. The first asserted that 
the object of the Naval Militia was to 
provide sailors, and that in war time it 
was the duty of sailors to go to sea, and 
therefore that a Naval Militia organiza- 
tion should be prepared to go aboard 
large vessels and to furnish blue-jackets 
for the deep-sea navy. At the other 
extreme stood a school who claimed 
that our national history demonstrated 
that we were likely to be called out fen 
times to protect the peace against do- 
mestic disturbers, to ove call to resist 
foreign aggressions, and, since it was 
the individual States which would call 


upon us to aid in the suppression of 
local disorders, and since it was from 
the States that we principally derived 
our financial support, that our first duty 
was to the States, and that we must 
consequently be prepared to perform 
riot and strike duty, and to aid in the 
suppression of disorders along the 
wharves and water fronts and among 
the shipping. The intermediate school 
preached that our duty was both to the 
National and to the State Governments ; 
that the history of the Naval Militia 
movement in Europe demonstrated that 
the movement was doomed to failure if 
it was to be understood that immediately 
upon the breaking out of war all the 
members of the organization were to 
be called upon for deep-sea service ; 
that the National Government would 
need not only deep-sea sailors, but men 
who were acquainted with local waters 
and harbors, and who would apply this 
knowledge to aid in the defense of their 
homes; that this was a duty in which 
the co-operation of the States was 
essential, and that by fitting ourselves 
for coast and harbor defense we would 
be prepared to render the best service 
both to the State and to the National 
authorities. 

It followed from the views of these 
three schoois that each advocated a dif- 
ferent system of drills. The first was 
satisfied with nothing less than Great 
guns and battleships. The second 
wanted nothing heavier than the in- 
fantryman’s rifle and the Gatling gun, 
and cared only about such water craft 
as would transport them from one pier 
to another. The third school desired a 
course of drill and preparation which 
would thoroughly acquaint a man with 
the harbors and waters of his district, 
and with all points which his State 
might be called upon to defend, either 
singly or in co-operation with other 
States. This school desired to give the 
men a familiarity with the duties of 
the Naval Brigade yore means a 
half-way knowledge of the duties both 
of the artilleryman and the infantry- 
man), and to teach them to use with 
facility Gatling guns and boat-howitzers, 
to plant and control torpedoes, to 
handle small steam-craft, to manipulate 
rapid-fire guns, and, in short, to per- 
form all the duties which the fersonnel 
of a mosquito fleet could be called upon 
to perform in active service. 
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Through the influence of Secretary 
McAdoo, Captain Taylor, of the War 
College, and Lieutenant Niblack, aided 
by Captain Weeks, of the Massachusetts 
Brigade, and Commander Miller, of the 
New York Battalion, the ideas of the 
third school have prevailed. 

The questions, therefore, that are oc- 
cupying Naval Militia officers to-day 
are: What form of organization will 
best fit us to perform the duties of the 
mosquito fleet? and, what drills must 
we adopt to be ready for this duty ? 

The answer to the question as to 
drills has been suggested in a prior 
part of this article. The programme is 
as varied as could be wished. 


into four equal parts each known as a 
“ Division,” and having a strength of 
from eighty to ninety men. In case of 
going aboard a large vessel, each of these 
divisions could be assigned to a “ quad- 
rant” and would man one-quarter of 
the guns of the ship. In case, however, 
of going aboard vessels of lesser size 
forming a part of the mosquito flotilla, 
each division would be assigned to one 
vessel, and each division must have in 
it all of the elements necessary to the 
proper management of the vessel. If 
still smaller vessels, or rather boats, are 
to be manned, the cutting-up process is 
still further continued, and each divis- 
ion is separated into four equal parts 
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As to the form of organization, the 
answer in favor at present provides that 
the unit of organization shall be what 
is generally called a battalion, but what 
is in reality a ship’s company of about 
three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
men ; that this body shall be organized 
as a ship’s company ready to march 
aboard a ship, if necessary, and to man 
her completely, each individual in the 
organization knowing his exact duties 
before going aboard. After details 
have been made for the staff and for the 
staff departments, the remainder of this 
ship’s company or battalion is divided 


called crews, which may in turn be 
gun’s crews, or sections of infantry or 
of artillery, or boat’s crews, or torpedo 
crews. 

These ideas, as already stated, have 
obtained general support, though one 
State still stands steadily in the direc- 
tion of the open sea. Eleven other 
States have, however, taken as their 
guide the language used by Capt. H.C. 
Taylor, President of the Naval War 
College, who, in a recent address to the 
Naval Militiamen of New York City, 
said : 

“Meantime, gentlemen, it is upon 
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your duties in coast defense that I am 
dwelling to-night. Other fields of work 
may seem to you for a moment more 
distinguished, and fighting on the high 
seas to offer, perhaps, more opportuni- 
ties for personal ambition ; this is not 
correct. The critical moment of the 
country’s need will be when our fleet, 
forced back by superior numbers, is 
obliged to abandon to an enemy locali- 
ties of such strategic value as to consti- 
tute certain steps toward his success, and 
when the question of his undisturbed 
occupation of those localities can be an- 
swered only by the discipline, concen- 
trated action and efficiency of your 
improvised flotilla. In such moments 
the country’s attention will be focused 
upon those devoted men who stand 
between it and national humiliation, the 
country’s danger will be the patriot’s 
opportunity. 

“The deduction from what I have 
said to you to-night is a simple one. 
Your great work will be as an auxiliary 


corps for the defense of the interior’ 


waters of our coast. This work can be 
best effected by means of a large flotilla 
composed of torpedo-boats, small rams 
and gun-vessels. The material for this 
flotilla is at hand at all times, and can be 
equipped for the service required of it 
within the time we shall probably have 
in which to prepare. As to the ma- 


ee 
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terial, therefore, we may by taking some 
reasonable precautions, rest satisfied ; 
but that material is practically worth- 
less unless it can be directed by men of 
experience and skill. Here, then I re- 
peat, lies your task. Learn to do this 
one thing well. Concentrate your efforts 
upon this important object. In prepar- 
ing for it, the associate duties of scout- 
ing, piloting, signaling, and submarine 
mines will become familiar to you. I 
would impress upon you the mistake of 
diffusing your energies, during the short 
periods which you can give to this work, 
over various branches of drill and study. 
It may be well for you to know the 
handling of heavy guns on board ship and 
other matters of interest connected with 
a large man-of-war, but as you have not 
time for everything you had better know 
less of such matters in order to know 
more concerning flotilla work. “My rec- 
ommendation, therefore, is to continue 
those branches of your drill which are 
called general boat work. Study the 
handling of small vessels, of machine- 
guns, and small arms, and learn the 
channels of your section of the coast by 
night and day, while your leading men 
consider how best to secure an efficient 
combination of the small vessels, and 
what locality is best suited for a head- 
quarters and rendezvous of a mosquito 
fleet.” 
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